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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


THE PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE 


Astonishing has been the steady 
progress toward arbitration. It seems 
impossible to be either indifferent to 
or disconnected from the march of 
events. Even those who make no per- 
sonal claim to piety feel that the world 
must soon bid adieu to armed conflict 
and substitute for it peaceful arbitra- 
ment. 

We have been especially interested 
in a recent address of Andrew Car- 
negie, in which he says: 

“Nothing can be clearer than that 
the leaders of Christianity, immedi- 
ately succeeding Christ, from whom 
authentic expressions of doctrines 
have come down to us, were well as- 
sured that their Master has forbidden 
to the Christian the killing of men in 
war or enlisting in the legions. One 
of the chief differences which sepa- 
rated Roman _ non-Christians and 
Christians was the refusal of the lat- 
ter to enlist in the legions and be thus 
bound to kill their fellows in war as 
directed. 

“Apparently in no field of its work 
in our times does the Christian Church 
throughout the whole world, with out- 
standing individual exceptions of 
course, so conspicuously fail as in its 
attitude to war—judged by the stand- 
ard maintained by the early Christian 
Fathers nearest in time to Christ. Its 
silence when outspoken speech might 


avert war, its silence during war's 
sway, its failure even during calm 
days of peace to proclaim the true 
Christian doctrine regarding the kill- 
ing of men made in God's image, give 
point to the recent arraignment of 
Prime Minister Balfour, who declared 
that the Church to-day busies itself 
with questions which do not weigh 
even as dust in the balance compared 
with the vital problems with which it 
is called upon to deal.” 
Notwithstanding the enormous 
amounts spent in naval and military 
preparations, there is a rising and for- 
midable opposition to actual warfare, 


for which we thank God. 


CHANGES IN CHINA 


“The new administration at Peking 
is instituting many reforms,” writes 
EK. W. Thwing, secretary for China 
and Japan of the International Re- 
form Bureau. “Ten years ago the 
roads were so bad that a man might 
fall from his donkey by the roadside 
and be drowned. Now there is a new 
sewerage system and many of the 
roads are water- 
pipes are being laid. Telegraphs and 
telephones are all over the city. ‘The 
demand for telephones is so great that 
the company is now some hundred or- 
ders behind the demand. Tl oreign 
carriages are used extensively. One 
of the largest automobiles can now be 
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secured in the city for about $20 per 
day. A railroad goes north to the 
Imperial tombs. The people are, as 
a rule, very friendly. Mission chapels 
and schools are full. A new Peking 
is coming into existence. The great 
campaign against opium has made re- 
form popular, and high officials and 
scholars, as well as the people, are 
much interested. 

“In the Chinese Empire more than 
4,000 miles of railroad are now in op- 
eration. The next twenty years will 
in all probability see more miles of 
rails laid in China than in any other 
nation. Great bridges are being built, 
some of them by China’s own modern 
engineers. These men will soon be 
able to plan a defense from the ruin- 
ous floods that have made China so 
poor. Telegraph, telephone and steam- 
ship lines are bringing the nation to- 
gether. The National Board of Edu- 
cation, with its new _ public-school 
course, will soon begin to unify and 
make into one language the twenty or 
more different languages now in use. 

“China is to be in the future a great 
world-power. One of the first nations 
to reach civilization, she has long been 
content with her own ways. It has 
been well said ‘the nineteenth century 
was a century of nationalism, but the 
twentieth century is the century of 
internationalism.’ China is now ready 
to learn of all nations and to take her 
part in world affairs. The Prince 
Regent, when urged to go back to the 
old ways, said, ‘I have seen Western 
civilization. China can not go back 
now.’ 

“China is to have a new navy, and 
$100,000,000 is to be raised for that 
purpose. Admiral Sah and Prince Su 


' are actively planning its reorganiza- 


tion. Her currency system must soon 
be placed on a modern basis. Her 


postal service has increased by leaps 
and bounds. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the magnitude of the changes 
now taking place and soon to be in- 
augurated in this colossal empire. 

“New education for young men and 
young women is now found every- 
where. Over 100,000 students in the 
province of Chili alone are receiving 
instruction on Western lines. Mil- 
itary drill and the new school uniform 
are signs of China’s progress.” 

CHINESE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 

The prayers for China are being 
answered. Many of the missionaries 
are feeling, as never before, that it is 
only the lack of-men and means that 
prevents the evangelization of China 
in this generation. The students of 
the mission schools and colleges are 
volunteering for Christian service. 
From Peking University go forth 
bands of student volunteers to help 
the native preachers in needy fields 
during summer vacations. 

Miss Alice Terrell tells in /Vorld- 
Wide Missions of one of these volun- 
teers in a typical scene: “The youth, 
with a bundle of books in his hand, 
a flag over his shoulder, bearing the 
inscription, “The Volunteer Band 
comes to preach the Gospel just to 
you, steps lightly down the village 
street, singing in clear ringing voice 
the battle hymn of the Chinese 
Church, ‘God save China.’ As he ad- 
vances the crowds throng, and at tlie 
foot of the village he stops beneath a 
tree, deposits his books on the ground, 
fastens his flag to the wall, faces lis 


audience, finishes his song, and then 


preaches Jesus. Day after day he goes 
forth alone to all the villages round 
about till the rainy season closes down, 
and then he seeks the shops and 
preaches to the merchants and shop 
people.” 
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REVIVAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


This is very extensive and remark- 
able. The beginning of it is traced 
to a Prayer Union, formed at a con- 
ference of missionaries in the province 
of Fukien, 1n 1903, where both mis- 
sionaries and native converts agreed 
to pray unitedly and definitely for the 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit’s 
power throughout the province. The 
year after, at various places, confer- 
ences and special missions were held, 
with marked results, mainly threefold: 
Confession of sin, hearty surrender to 
God, and practical abandonment of 
previous habits of wrong-doing. Chi- 
li, the northernmost of the eighteen 
provinees, where, in and about the 
town of Tsangchau, during the Boxer 
revolt, two hundred and fifty martyrs 
yielded up life in 1905, was the scene 
of a gfacious outpouring, preceded by 
a Special prayer in a gathering of Chi- 
nese preachers. 

The blessing came first upon stu- 
dents in a mission hospital, who were 
driven forth to preach in the villages. 
\Vonderful signs followed: open con- 
tession of sin, repentance, prayer, new 
consecration, marked for the most 
part by deep emotion and singleness 
of heart. The net result is life in 
church, schools and_ hospital, at 
headquarters, and far afield! Im- 
mediately to the south, in the prov- 
ince of Shantung, in 1906 the first 
tokens of blessing were felt in a 
conference of three hundred and fifty 
Christian women, gathered in_ the 
town of Weihsien. 

In the annual conference of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
held at Minchou in Kansu, in January, 
1908, blessing came, the special fea- 
ture of which was the number of 
outsiders converted. People who had 
never been inside the chapel, and only 


southwest. 
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came out of curiosity, were suddenly 
seized with conviction, and came for- 
ward confessing their sins. In Shansi, 
where was the largest number of 
deaths among missionaries during the 
Boxer rising, in June, 1908, during 
the session of a Conference held an- 
nually for Bible study, there came 
upon those present a marvelous im- 
pulse to prayer, and experiences of the 
power of the Spirit. Since then there 
has been a great work of grace in va- 
rious places, manifestations and inct- 
dents and results very similar to those 
contained in the letters describing the 
revival in Manchuria in the spring of 
last year. The work in Shansi is won- 
derful, and there are recent tidings of 
similar work in Honan and _ other 
provinces. 

There is also a great movement 
among the aboriginal tribes in the 
Out of 1,200, baptized in 
1906, only three have returned to their 
heathen practises. During the recent 
tour of Mr. Adam, 738 persons were 
added to the Church by baptism, and 
in this number were representatives of 
several tribes. In hundreds of vil- 
lages daily meetings are held, and each 
family is giving a free-will offering 
of grain toward the support of these 
evangelists from among themselves. 
Chapels are being built with their own 
money and labor, which, considering 
the poverty of these people, is certain- 
ly remarkable. In all this is surely a 
call for renewed and expectant prayer 
for China. “Who can say what it 
would not mean to China, and to the 
world, if this revival were to sweep 
throughout the whole empire?” 


THE SITUATION IN KOREA 


“Korea is passing through an ex- 
traordinary crisis,’ writes Dr. [im- 


othy Richard, who has recently re- 
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turned from there. “A thousand Kore- 
ans are being put to death every 
month, in the process of pacification 
by the Japanese. Many of the lore- 
ans complain that they are cruelly op- 
prest, while the military authorities in 
Japan assert that Prince Ito’s methods 
are too lenient, and that the rebels 
should be stamped out immediately. 

“The cause of the trouble seems to 
be the failure of the Koreans to realize 
that the nations have practically 
agreed that Iorea shall for the present 
be under the direction of Japan. The 
immigration of thousands of the low- 


est class of Japanese, who monopolize 


trade, and the reckless appropriation 


of Korean land and houses without 
suitable compensation, have also tend- 
ed to deepen the feeling of resentment 
against the Japanese occupation. In 
this strait the best among the Koreans, 
in despair, have begun to ask what sin 
have they as a nation committed, and 
what God would have them do in or- 
der to secure peace and prosperity. 
This is a partial explanation of the 


wide-spread religious movement which 


has been manifested throughout the 
country for the last year or two.” 
A HINDU CALL FOR REFORM IN 
INDIA 
In the midst of political and social 
unrest in India comes another cry 
from a Hindu heart for much-needed 


moral reform. It is quoted in the - 


Church Missionary Review: 

‘The institution of dancing girls is 
a most pernicious system. It has 
demoralized Hindu society. Many in 
this town (Tinnevelly) are ruined by 
them. ‘They have faces of angels but 
hearts of devils. Our Hindu temples 
have become hotbeds of vice by these 
creatures. The temples, instead of 
becoming places of pure worship, have 
become brothels. I am a Hindu; I de- 


plore the state of my religion. Novw- 
adays we hear plenty of talk about pol- 
itical and other reforms. What is 
wanted 1s the greatest reform in our 
religious and social customs. WiaAll not 
many educated Hindus rise to put 
down this harmful system? Will not 
many Hindus rise to drive away these 
dangerous creatures from the tem- 
ples? Unless our morals are 1im- 
proved, unless our men become men 
of character, India will always be in a 
sad stage.” 

It is a hopeful sign that Hindus are 
waking up to their own need of re- 
form, but they must learn that their 
only hope is in regeneration by the 
Spirit of God. 


THE JEWS’ NEW ‘‘ LAND OF 
PROMISE ”’ 


A remarkable meeting was held 
May 10 in Charrington’s Big Hall in 
Whitechapel, London, attended by 
from 2,000 to 3,000 Jews and Jew- 
esses. Zangwill and other speakers 
referred to the new and at present 
popular “Land of Promise,” toward 
which the Jews are now looking — 
Mesopotamia. B. W. Newton, and 
other students of prophecy believed in 
a literal rebuilding of Babylon. 1! 
the Jews should centralize and colo- 
nize in that famous region—the locali- 
ty of the cradle of the race and of the 
two great ancient capitals of Assyria 
and Babylon—who can tell what new 
and astonishing developments miglit 
follow. It certainly behooves us to 
keep track of daily developments. 
Prophecy obscurely hints at a reas- 
sembling of Jewish representatives 1 
the land of Palestine and the territory 
between the great sea and the great 
river, Euphrates, and it is fascinating 
to watch the present trend in that di- 
rection. There are nearly 100,000 
Jews now in Palestine, and the col- 
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lapse of the late Sultan’s caliphate 
may open new doors to the Land of 
Promise. 

It is said that a number of Jewish 
financiers and philanthropists have 
decided to raise a fund of $100,000,- 
ooo to found a great Jewish colony in 
Mesopotamia. Mr. Jacob B. Schiff 
is aiding the scheme, and has laid his 
proposals before the Jewish territorial 
organization. The reformed Turkish 
party and the Government are said to 
be friendly disposed to the new 
scheme. 


NEW OBSTACLES IN MADAGASCAR 


New outrages against Protestants in 
Madagascar are reported in the Jour- 
nal des Missions Evangéliques, and 
call for our sympathy and prayer. The 
eovernment has forbidden several Eu- 
ropean ladies, wives of missionaries, 
to impart instruction in sewing in the 
schools for native children, tho the 
schools are sustained by the missions 
to which the ladies belong. Only per- 
sons who have a government diploma 
as teachers and a certificate of moral- 
ity, and have undergone a two years’ 
course of instruction in sewing, shall 


be permitted to teach sewing in mis- 


sion schools. In the government 
schools, however, native women with- 
out diploma, or certificate, or prepara- 
tory instruction, whose lives some- 
lines are by no means irreproachable, 
are permitted to give instruction in 
sewing. Thus white women, because 
tliey are Protestants, are placed below 
native women. 

Direct evangelistic work in the rural 
parts of Madagascar is also frustrated 
by the Government. When a native 
cvangelist is sent to an advanced post 
hy a mission, the administrator of the 
Province at once forbids him to under- 


take the work. If the mission com- 
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plains to the Governor-general, the 
answer comes that such complaint 
must come from the native evangelist 
himself. And if the native evange- 
list complains, his complaint would 
avail nothing. 

In Tananarivo a “native society for 
taking care of orphans” was founded 
in 1896, with the direct approbation 
of the Governor-general. A copy of 
its laws was in the hands of the mayor, 
and it received from the city of Ta- 
nanarivo an annual aid of from twenty 
to forty dollars. The Government 
knew its constitution and had a com- 
plete list of its officers. One of the 
French missionaries was its treasurer, 
and its small income of $200 was 
sufficient to support 15 or 20 poor na- 
tive orphans every year. A short time 
ago the Governor-general ordered the 
society abandoned and the children dis- 
persed at once. Why? Because he de- 
mands that all native societies of any 
kind shall be dissolved for the good of 
the public! 

The missionaries and the faithful 
native Christians upon Madagascar 
need our sympathy and our prayer. 


CONDITIONS IN SPAIN 


It is well known that Spain is ina 


sad condition spiritually, as well as. 


“Work 


and trade generally is in such a bad 


financially and commercially. 


state,’ says a recent letter from San 
Anton, “that during the last two or 
three years thousands have enugrated 
to South America.” Mines have been 
shut down, because the taxes have in- 
creased so that the owners have had 
to give up, and thousands have left the 
district or have been driven to beg. 
The Government seems indifferent to 
the ruin which is facing the people. 
A short time ago a man in Cartagena 


had to pay about eighteen pounds as 
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tax or government duty for a house 
which he did not possess. It was en- 
tered by mistake against his name and 
he was compelled to pay. There was 
no redress, and it is useless to appeal. 
With thieving officials on the one 
hand, and a grasping priesthood on the 
other, the people are in a bad state. 
Their minds are darkened and their 
consciences are seared with superstition 
and error. Some, however, are show- 
ing interest in spiritual things, and a 
colporteur from Niebla writes that 
when the priest tried to persuade the 
prorle to burn the Bibles, telling them 
hat the books taught heresy, the peo- 
ple would not give them up, and many 
who had not bought before then came 
forward for them. In the last eighteen 
months the Bible House of Los An- 
geles has printed in Spain, for distri- 
bution in that land, over 390,000 New 
Testaments and other Portions of the 
Bible. 

The medievalism and opposition to 
Protestant missions is shown anew in 
the recent sentence of two months’ 
imprisonment imposed by the court 
at I‘igueras on Missionary Rev. Louis 
Lopez Rodriguez. The cause of the 
trouble is the opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priests who are thus for the 
time being triumphant in their efforts 
to hinder the open _ proclamation 


of the Gospel by the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS IN MEXICO 


Mission work in Roman Catholic 
countries is exceedingly difficult, so 
that signs of progress in Mexico are 
especially welcomed. In contrast be- 


tween the old times of persecution and 


opposition, when thirty years ago 
Protestant missionaries were stoned 
and driven out of Guanajuato, to-day 
in this same city over six hundred 
Protestants of all denominations re- 
cently gathered for a convention of 
Sunday-school workers and Young 
People’s Societies. The convention 
was not only not molested, but the 
visitors were received with courtesy 
on every hand, and the governor. of 
the State met with and cordially. wel- 
comed a committee of the young peo- 
ple and sent a pleasant message to 
the convention. ‘This shows that Prot- 
estantism and religious liberty are ma- 
king great strides in the Jand and that 
Protestantism is a forge to be recog- 
nized. 


JS 


BIBLE STUDY AND TRANSLATION 


The Word of God is permeating 
society. There never was such an era 
of Bible study since Christ’s ascension, 
and tho, in many cases, the research 
is not so reverently conducted as we 
might wish, it is nevertheless true that 
this Book attracts an amount of at 
tention greater than before. 
There are few evidences of the insp 
ration of the Bible greater than its 
continued and increasing hold upon 
intelligent society. Think of the fact. 
this one book, after 1,800 years, 1s 
nowemtranslated into more than five 
hundred languages and_ dialects. 


Goethe sagaciously remarks, “Trans- 


lators are the agents of intellectua: 
commerce among the nations,” whic! 
is particularly true of Bible transla 
tions. They serve to bring all Chris- 
tendom into close contact al 
heathendom. 
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THE OPENING OF JAPAN 


JULY 4, 1859. OPENING OF JAPAN TO THE RESIDENCE OF FOREIGNERS 


BY BELLE M. BRAIN, DETROIT, MICH. 
Author of “‘All About Japan,” etc. 


The year 1909 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of one of the most 1m- 
portant events in missionary history. 
On July 4, 1859, the gates of Japan, 
which had stood ajar since the com- 
ing of Perry in 1853, were thrown 
open in accordance with the treaty of 
Townsend Harris made in 1858, and 
foreigners were admitted as residents 
of its sacred soil.. The story is one of 
the most fascinating ,found in history. 

The first knowledge of Japan came 
to Icurope through the “Travels of 
Marco Polo,” a quaint old book 
written in Genoa at the close of the 
thirteenth century. While at the 
court of Kublai Khan in China, the 
famous Venetian traveler heard won- 
derful stories of a great island called 
Zipangu, lying toward the east. In 
his book he calls it one of the “Isles 
of India,” and tells of precious metals 
so abundant that its palace royal was 
rooted and floored with gold. 

lt is now generally conceded that 
In 1492, when Columbus started out 
to find a shorter route to India, it was 
Zipangu, the land of gold, that he 
was seeking. But not until fifty 
years later were the great islands 
discovered. 

in 1545, while in China, Mendez 


Pinto, a Portuguese navigator, and’ 


his two companions, Diego Zamoto 
and Christobal Baralho, took passage 
on a Chinese junk, the captain of 
Which proved to be a pirate. In a 
sea-fight with another pirate, the pilot 
of the junk was killed and a fierce 
Storm drove it out to. sea. lor 
twenty-three days it drifted about in 
the ocean, but just as all hope was 


_lovely shores.” 


given up, a point of land was sighted 
which proved to be Tanegashima, one 
of the islands of Japan. 

At last Zipangu was discovered, 
and Mendez Pinto and his com- 


COMMODORE PERRY 
(Taken from a Japanese poster) 
panions had the honor of being the 
first Europeans to set foot upon its 
The people received 
them so kindly that in 1547 Pinto 
made a second visit to Japan. 

At the close of this second_yisit, an 
incident occurred, which, trifling as it 
seemed, proved to be an important 
link in a chain of events which eventu- 
ally changed the entire history of the 


islands. As his boat was pulling away 


from the shore, two men came running 
at full speed, and pleaded to be taken 


* Japanese history records the arrival of a 
party of Portuguese in 1543, which has caused 
some discussion as to whether Pinto was really 
the discoverer of Japan. There are, however, so 
many points of similarity in the stories of Pinto 
and the Japanese, that the caucuses of opinion 
seems to be that both are telling of the same 
event.—B, M. B., 
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on board. So insistent were they that 
Pinto granted their request. No 
sooner had they boarded the vessel, 
than a party of pursuers appeared, 
demanding their return to the shore. 
But Pinto paid no attention to them 
and sailed away. 

The fugitives were Anjiro, a young 
samurai, and his servant. Anjiro had 
committed homicide and was fleeing 
for his life. 

Arriving at Malacca, Pinto met 
Xavier, the great Portuguese mission- 
ary, and told him the story of the two 
young Japanese.. Greatly interested, 
Xavier took them to his college at 
Goa, and here Anjiro confest his 
sin and, accepting pardon through 
Christ, became the first Christian con- 
vert among the Japanese. His serv- 
ant also accepted Christ and both 
were baptized. 

Encouraged by their conversion, 
Xavier made up his mind to go to 
Japan. His friends opposed his going 
on account of the dangers involved; 
but in 1549 he sailed away to the far- 
distant islands, accompanied by Anjiro 
and his servant, and two Portuguese 
helpers, one a layman and one a priest. 
Landing at Kagoshima on August 
15th, they were kindly received by 
the prince of the province, who gave 
them permission to propagate the new 
faith. “Anjiro showed him a beauti- 
ful picture he had brought from In- 
dia,” says Xavier, “of the Blessed 
Mary and the Child Jesus sitting in 
her lap. When he saw it, he was 
overwhelmed with emotion, and fall- 
ing on his knees, devoutly worshiped 
it and commanded all present to do 
the same.”’ 

With Anjiro as interpreter, Xavier 
began to preach at once, and ere long 
some converts were baptized. In the 


winter of 1550, after visiting several] 
other provinces and achieving some 
success in each, he set out for Kyoto, 
hoping to see the emperor himself. 
The journey was a hard one and 
Xavier suffered much. It was cold 
and he was scantily clad and walked 
the entire distance barefoot. 

After two months he arrived in 
Kyoto, only to find the city in ruins, 
the result of disastrous fires that had 
been raging. A civil war, too, was 
in progress in the country, and a bat- 
tle being imminent, the people could 
think of nothing else. Nevertheless, 
adopting the role of a mendicant, he 
drest as a beggar and went into 
the streets to preach. It was an un- 
fortunate guise, for the Japanese hate 
beggars and no one would listen. At 
the end of two weeks he left the city, 
and some months later sailed for 
China, hoping to plant the Gospel 
there—a hope that was never realized, 
for on December 2, 1551, he died on 
the island of Sancien, off the coast 
near Canton. 

Tho Xavier's success small 
during the two years he spent in 
Japan, the work he inaugurated soon 
began to grow. Reenforcements were 
sent out and at the end of five years 
the priests wrote home: “We have 
seven churches in the region of Kyoto 
and twenty or more Christian con- 
eregations in the southwest.” 

In order to strike a blow at Bud- 
dhism, to which he was bitterly op- 
posed, Nobunago, the great Japancse 
statesman, second only to the Mikado 
in power, openly favored Christianity, 
and did much to help it along. Under 
this political patronage, the work pro- 
eressed so rapidly that in 1581, thirty 
years after Xavier left the islands, 
there were 200 churches and 150,000 
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converts, and by the end of the cen- 
tury there were 600,000. The Jap- 
anese themselves place the number 
at 2,000,000, but this is undoubtedly 
too high. 

The methods used to win these con- 
verts were far from ideal. There 
seers to have been no insistence on a 
change of heart, and the similarities 
between the ceremonials of Rome and 
Buddha are so marked, that the transi- 
tion from the one to the other was an 
easy matter. William Elliot Griffis 
says: 


The very idols of Buddha served, after 
a little alteration with the chisel, for the 
images of Christ. The Buddhist saints 
were easily transformed into the twelve 
apostles. The cross took the place of 
the tor, and was emblazoned on the 
helmets of the warriors and embroidered 
on their breasts. Nearly all the churches 
were native temples sprinkled and puri- 
fied, and the new convert could use un- 
changed his beads, bells, candles, and 
incense, and all the paraphernalia of his 
old faith in the celebration of the new. 


Among the early converts were a 
number of daimyos or feudal princes. 
In their zeal for the new religion, 
some of these ordered their subjects 
to become Christians or go into exile 
from their homes. Many instances of 
this are given by the Jesuit, Charle- 
voix, in his “History of Missions in 
Japan,” among them the following: 


In 1577 the lord of the island of Ama- 
kusa issued his proclamation by which 
his subjects—whether priests, or gentle- 
men, merchants or tradesmen—were re- 
quired either to turn Christians, or to 
leave the country the very next day. 
They almost all submitted and received 
baptism, so that in a short time there 


were more than twenty churches in the 
kinedom. 


Those who resisted were treated 
with the greatest cruelty, among them 


a number of Buddhist priests, who 
were put to death and their monas- 
teries burned. 

In 1582, the Christian daimyos of 
Kyushu sent four young nobles to 
Rome to do homage to the Pope and 
declare themselves his vassals. All 
Europe was interested in these new 
converts from heathenism and enter- 
tained them in Rome and at the court 
of Philip II. It is interesting to know 
that some traces of this visit yet re- 
main. In the museum at Madrid are 
two suits of armor they gave to Philip, 
and in an old Italian palace in Rome 
some Japanese travelers recently 
found their pictures and some of the 
presents they brought to the Pope. 

All went well as long as Nobunago 
lived. But in 1582 he died and Hide- 
yoshi came into power. At first he 
favored Christianity, but by and by 
he began to suspect that the priests 
had a political purpose in their work, 
and.in 1587 issued a decree ordering 
them all to leave the country within 
twenty days. As there was no ship 
to carry them, the time was length- 
ened to six months, but in the mean- 


.time they were sent to the island of 


Hirado and all their churches closed. 
Here they remained for a time, but 
by and by, on the invitation of some 
of the Christian daimyos, they went 
into the provinces and began to teach 
the people in their homes.  Hide- 
yoshi seems to have known what was 
going on, but paid no attention to it, 
and the work prospered so greatly 
that converts were added at the rate 
of 10,000 a year. 

But by and by there was trouble 
again. Tho the Pope had given the 
Jesuits exclusive rights in Japan, 
some Franciscan friars came from 
Manila in 1592 and settled in Kyoto. 
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Hideyoshi allowed them to stay on 
condition they did not propagate their 
faith. But ere long they were preach- 
ing in the streets, wearing the pe- 
culiar garb of their order. 

Greatly enraged, Hideyashi issued 
a second edict ordering the expulsion 
of all the priests, and a time of sore 
persecution followed. A number of 
churches were burned and on Febru- 
ary 5, 1597, nine priests and seven- 
teen native Christians were crucified 
in Nagasaki on bamboo crosses. In 
Roman Catholic history they are 
known as the “Twenty-six Martyrs,” 
canonized in 1862 by Pope Pius IX. 

In 1598, when Hideyoshi died, 
Iyeyasu, the founder of the Shogu- 
nate, became virtual ruler of the 
country. At first he favored Christian- 
ity, but soon he, too, began to suspect 
that the priests were political agents, 
and in 1606 issued an edict forbidding 
the people to have anything to do 
with “the evil sect called Christian.” 
Five years later he claimed to have 
found positive proof of a plot on the 
part of the Christians to bring Japan 
into subjection to a foreign power. 
In an iron box, hidden in an old well, 
he found a paper with the names of 
the conspirators written in blood 
taken from the leader’s middle finger. 

From this time on, lyeyasu was a 
bitter foe to Christianity. On Janu- 
ary 27, 1014, he issued an edict brand- 
ing the priests as “the enemies of the 
gods, of Japan, and of the Buddhas,” 
and ordering them to leave the 
country. About three hundred priests 
were deported on junks, some to the 
Philippines and some to Macao. 

After the death of Iyeyasu in 1616, 
his son and successor passed the sen- 
tence of death upon all Christians 
who refused to renounce their faith 
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in Christ. In the execution of this 
decree, thousands met death in the 
most horrible manner. Some were 
crucified; others were sewed up in 
sacks and burned; still others were 
thrown into pits and buried alive. 
But awful as was the suffering very 
few were willing to recant. No- 
where in the annals of the Church 
can be found instances of martyrdom 
more heroic than these in old Japan. 

lor twenty years this persecution 
continued. Then, in 1637, the 
Christians seized and fortified the old 


‘castle of Shimabara, and fought for 


their lives. But, alas! at the end of 
two months, largely through the aid 
of Dutch cannon the Hollanders at 
Deshima were force to furnish, they 
were compelled to surrender, and in 
the awful massacre that followed, no 
less than 37,000 lost their lives. Some 
were speared; others were thrown 
into boiling springs; but by far the 
largest number were hurled into the 
sea from the rock of Pappenberg, in 
Nagasaki harbor. 

In order to stamp out every vestige 
of the hated faith, the strictest laws 
were now enacted against Christianity. 
These, together with rewards for the 
apprehension of Christians, were 
painted in black characters on wooden 
notice-boards, and posted up ail over 
the empire—in cities and_ villages, 
along public highways, on bridges and 
ferries, and at the entrance of moun- 
tain passes. On the famous Sunrise 
Bridge in Tokyo was one which read 
as follows: 


So long as the sun shall warm the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold as to cone to 
Japan; and let all know that the Kivi of 
Spain himself, or the Christian’s God, or 
the Great God of all, if he violates this 
command, shall pay for it with his head. 


| 
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ANTI-CHRISTIAN SIGN BOARD IN JAPAN—A. D. 1710 


During the sixteenth century the Jesuits’ active missionary effort in “Zipango”™ 
resulted in a great number of people, including some of the feudal barons, receiving 
baptism. Political intrigues early in the seventeenth century led the government ot 
the Shogun to determine to put down Christianity by a most rigorous persecution. 
The Christians openly revolted, but being overcome by the government forces at 
the battle of Shimbara (1637), they finally abandoned all public profession of Chris- 
tianity, and for two hundred and twenty years, until Townsend Harris, with his 
secretary, read the Church service in his house in Tokyo “in a loud voice” so that all 
could hear, there was -no public Christian service of any sort held in Japan. Public 
notice-boards condemning Christianity were displayed at the entrance to every vil- 
lage, town or city throughout the empire. 

The board shown here hung at the entrance to a small village near Gifu in 
Central Japan. It is dated “First year of Shotoku,” which corresponds to 1710 of 
our era, and for fifty-three years it proclaimed pains and penalties for those believ- 
ing in or in any way connected with “the corrupt sect.” 


A translation of the edict runs as follows: 

Ordinance: The Wirishitan (Christian) sect has been prohibited repeatedly for 
successive years and if a suspicious person be found the matter should be reported. 
Che following are the rewards: 

To the informer of a Bateran (Padre): 500 pieces of silver. 

To the informer of a Iruman (native priest), 300 pieces of silver. 

To the informer of one gone back to the sect, ditto. 

To the informer of a catechist, or One concealing a believer, 100 pieces of silver. 

The above will be given, even tho the informer is of the same sect, accord- 
ing to the matter reported, 500 pieces of silver. When any one has concealed suspt- 
clous persons, upon information received, the headman together with the whole 
“company of five’ (7.¢c., his nearest neighbours) will be condemned with them. 

5th month, Ist year of Shotoku. (1710.) 


The Governor. 

In 1873 the ITwakura Embassy, traveling round the world to inspect the methods 
of government of foreign countries, found that these notice-boards were regarded 
with much disfavor and were a hindrance to free intercourse with the powers of 
the West. On this being communicated to the home government, the boards were all 
immediately withdrawn by Imperial fiat. This made the proclamation of Chris- 
tianity seem to bé allowed, but at the first the authorities sought to maintain that 
the removal of the boards did not necessarily mean the annulling of the statute. 
This phase, however, was but short lived, and Christianity was in 1889 granted official 
permission to exist. 
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To prevent secret discipleship, there 
was inaugurated in many parts of 
Japan the curious ceremony of 
“trampling on the cross.” Once a 
year an Officer called the Christian 
Inquisitor, came to each house and 
laid on the floor a representation of 
Christ on the cross. The entire 
household was then summoned—par- 
ents, children, servants, friends—and 
one at a time all were made to trample 
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not a Christian. I am a Dutchman.” 

As a further precaution, laws were 
passed in 1621 forbidding the Japa- 
nese to leave their country on pain of 
death. If any went secretly, in de- 
fiance of the law, they were put to 
death on their return. [Every ship- 
wrecked sailor cast on foreign shores 
could not return except in Chinese 
junks, and even then they sometimes 
lost their lives. In 1624 the destruc- 


MARTYR OR MISSIONARY ROCK, JAPAN, 


on it, to show their contempt for 
Christ. Babies who could not walk 
were held for a moment with their 
tiny feet resting on Flis blessed face. 

The next step was to banish all 
foreigners from the islands excepting 
the Chinese, who were heathen, and 
the Dutch traders, who had no love 
for the Romanists, and seem to have 
disclaimed any connection with Chris- 
tianity whatever. It is said that one 
of the Dutchmen, when asked if he 
Was a Christian, replied: “No; I am 


Upon this rock Christians were murdered during times of persecution, 


tion of all boats above a certain size 
was ordered, and a law passed forbid- 
ding the building of any large enough 
to sail away to foreign shores. 
Notwithstanding 
measures, there were still thousands of 
secret believers in Japan who clung to 
their faith with great tenacity, and 
handed it down to their children. In 
1865, after the return of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries to the islands, 
no less than 2,500 of the descendants 
of these early Christians were found 


these stringent 
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in the region around Nagasaki, and 
great numbers also elsewhere in the 
islands. 

For two hundred and thirty years, 
following the expulsion of Christianity, 
Japan was closed to the outside world, 
and her people were practically prison- 
ers in their islands. Yet there was 
one opening reserved, through which 
she could watch the nations and keep 
in touch with what they were doing. 
This was the Dutch trading-station at 
Deshima, a small artificial island in 
Nagasaki harbor. 

The position of this little company 
of Dutch traders was by no means 
an enviable one. At Deshima they 
lived under the strictest surveillance 
and were subjected to the most hu- 
miliating rules. The little island was 
surrounded by a high wood fence with 
iron spikes on top, and the gate of the 
bridge connecting it with the mainland 
was kept securely locked, with a Japa- 
nese guard always watching over it. 
Every movement the Dutchmen made 
was carefully noted by Japanese spies 
whom they were obliged to take into 
their employ as servants, interpreters 
and, clerks. 

Once or twice a year, when a ship 
arrived from Holland, the water- 
gates were opened and it was allowed 
to pass into the harbor. Its guns and 
ammunition were then removed, and 
all on board were searched, and an 
inventory was made of its cargo. 

Once a year at first, but afterward 
only once in four years, the superin- 
tendent of the factory, with his 
physician and others of his company, 
were required to go to Yeddo to pay 
their respects to the shogun and take 
him costly presents. On entering the 
Hall of a Hundred Mats, where he 
sat behind a curtain, they had to crawl 


on their hands and knees and bow 
again and again to the floor. In retir- 
ing they had to “crawl backward, like 
a crab,” as one of them says, This 
over, they were expected to amuse 
the lords and ladies of the royal 


REV. JOHN LIGGINS, FIRST PROTESTANT MISSIONARY 
TO ENTER JAPAN 1859 


household by going through many 
ridiculous antics, such as_ dancing, 
walking like a drunken man, singing 
comic songs and talking broken |apa- 
nese. 

It seems hard to realize that those 
liberty-loving Hollanders were willing 
to submit to degradations such as 
these. But the-~trade with Japan 
amounted to about $3,000,000 a year, 
and their love of gain was great. 
IKkaempfer, who was at Deshima from 
1690 to 1692, says: 

So great was the covetousness of the 
Dutch, and so strong the alluring power 
of Japanese gold, that rather than quit 
the prospect of a trade, they willingly 
underwent an almost perpetual  im- 
prisonment and chose to suffer many 
hardships; to be remiss in performing 
divine service on Sundays and solemn 
festivals; to leave off praying and sing- 
ing of hymns; entirely to avoid the 
sign of the cross, the calling upon the 
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name of Christ in the presence of 
natives, and all the outer signs of 
Christianity. 


During the entire period of her se- 
clusion, all that the world knew about 
Japan and all that Japan knew about 
the world came through Deshima. The 
visits to Yeddo, which afforded the 
only opportunity of seeing the country, 
led more than one European scholar to 
take employment under the Dutch for 
a time. As a result some fine books 
were written on Japan. 

To the Japanese, the knowledge 
gained through the Dutch was a price- 
less possession which paved the way 
for the remarkable advance of after 
years. Walliam Elliot Griffis says: 

When the Dutch merchants visited 
Yeddo every year, many scholars, inquisi- 
tive ior learning, came to them to get 
ideas; and in some cases, books, clocks, 
barometers, thermometers, surveying and 
astronomical instruments were sought. 
These were times of peace, when leisure 
was abundant, and some of the samurai 
began to study Dutch. . . . As the 
years went by, many Japanese doctors 
and young men, eager to know the se- 
crets of science, openly or furtively made 
journeys to the Nagasaki to ask ques- 
tions or get ideas. Despite the fact that 
many Japanese authors, artists and scien- 


tific men were persecuted and impris- 
oned, the leaven spread. 


During the period of Japan’s seclu- 
sion nation after nation came knock- 
ing at her gates, but to all she refused 
admittance. The attempt of England, 
made in 1673, failed partly because 
of the cross of St. George on the flag 
flying at the masthead of the vessel, 
and partly because Charles II. had 
formed an alliance with the royal 
house of Portugal. 

Christian missionaries, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, also made 
many attempts to gain entrance to the 


islands. The most notable of these 
was made in 1837. In 1831, some 
Japanese sailors who had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of America were 
sent to China, where they came under 
the notice of the German missionary, 
Gutzlaff. With the mistaken idea that 
Japan would welcome their return and 
perhaps open her gates to those who 
brought them, an American merchant- 
man, the Morrison, was fitted out by 
an American firm in China, and the 
sailors were sent to Japan under the 
escort of Drs. Gutzlaff and S. Wells 
Williams. To make her peaceful 
errand more apparent, the guns and 
armament of the vessel were removed. 
But the Japanese soon discovered this, 
and she was fired on, first in one port 


and then another, and there was 


ing to do but go back. 

In February, 1849, it having been 
learned that sixteen shipwrecked 
American sailors were imprisoned in 
Japan, the U. S. war-ship Preble was 
sent to demand their release. At first 
the Japanese refused to give them up, 
but on being told that force would be 
used, they reluctantly released them. 
They had been in prison seventeen 
long months and had been most cruelly 
treated. 

This incident, together with the ac- 
quisition of California, the great in- 
crease in the whaling industry in the 
North Pacific, and the use of steam- 
ships requiring coaling-stations, made 
the opening of Japan a matter of so 
much importance, that in 1852 the 
United States Government sent Com- 
modore Matthew Calbraith Perry, a 
brother of the hero of Lake Erie, to 
open up the country, by peaceable 
means if possible, by force if necessary. 
No better choice could have been 
made, for Perry was not only a skil- 
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ful diplomat, but a devout worshiper 
of God and a constant reader of His 
Word. 

Commissioned by the United States 
Government, but no less so by God, 
Perry entered the Bay of Yeddo, on 
Friday, July 8, 1853, with a little fleet 
of four war-ships, two of which, the 
Susquehanna and the Mississippi, were 
steamers—the first ever used by the 
United States Navy. At five o’clock 
that afternoon, with the sun brightly 
shining and the sky a clear bright blue, 


they anchored off Uraga. As the great~ 


ships moved along without the aid of 
wind or oars or tide, the Japanese 
were filled with amazement, and their 
little junks crowded around in great 
numbers. Many attempts were made 
to board the ships, but all were re- 
pulsed by Perry’s orders. It was part 
of his policy to show toward the Japa- 
nese something of the same exclusive- 
ness they had shown toward others. 

By and by, when the vice-governor 
of Uraga appeared in his boat, he 
was received on board the flag-ship 
Susquehanna. At a conference in 
the captain’s cabin, at which Perry 
did not think it best to appear, he 
was told that the ships had come on 
a friendly mission to Japan, and that 
the commodore had brought a letter 
to. the Emperor from the President 
of the United States and wished 
some officer of high rank to be sent 
to receive it. To this the governor 
replied that, as Nagasaki was the 
only place where foreign business 
could be transacted, according to the 
laws of Japan, the ships must pro- 
ceed there at once. This was just 
what Perry did not intend to do. 
“To go hundreds of miles from Yeddo 
and humbly knock at the little wicket 
gate at which so many indignities 


had been inflicted on the Dutch 
would have entirely defeated his pur- 
pose,” says Otis Cary. 

All that first night in Japanese 
waters, the fires were kept burning 
and steam up, ready for instant ac- 
tion. Sentries were stationed fore 


THE PERRY MONUMENT IN TOKYO—DEDICATED IN 
1901 


and ait and at the gangways, and 
plenty of ammunition was_ stacked 
beside the guns. But the might 
passed in peace, tho beacon-fires were 
noted on both shores of the bay as 
far as the eye could reach, and a 
deep-toned bell was heard continu- 


ously ringing. 


On shore it was a night of terror. 
An alarm was hurried off to Yeddo, 
and word was sent to the priests of 
the sea-god at Ise to pray that a 
typhoon might come and swallow up 
the strangers. The sparks flying 
from the smoke-stacks and the heavy 
pulsings of the engines, filled the 
people with dismay. They thought 
there were volcanoes in the ships, and 
many a mother, as she hushed het 
little ones to sleep, prayed to the gods 
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to save them from the monsters 
ancliored in the bay. 

During the days that followed, 
Perry conducted his negotiations 
with the Japanese with a quiet and 
resolute courtesy that eventually 
won him the day. There were many 
delays and many excuses and they 
tried in vain to send him to Nagasaki ; 
but he would not be put off, and 
finally, on Thursday, July 14, he 
went on shore with a great display 
of pomp and ceremony and a retinue 
of some 300 of his officers and men, 
to deliver the President’s letter to a 
high dignitary sent from Yeddo to 
receive it. 

The President's letter having been 
delivered, Perry sailed away on the 
morning of July 17th, saying that he 
would come again early the next 
year for an answer. 

One incident of Perry’s visit must 
not be forgotten. On Sunday, July 
loth, while anchored in the Bay of 
Yeddo, he gave the Japanese an object- 
lesson in the Christian observance of 
the Sabbath which has endeared him 
to every Christian heart. When a 
party of Japanese officials came ask- 
ing to be taken on board, they were 
told that no visitors could be received, 
as it was the day set apart by Ameri- 
cans to worship God. And at divine 


service held on deck that morning, 


the chaplain, by Perry’s order, gave 
out the hymn: 


Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy; 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 
lle can create and He destroy. 


sung to the tune “Old Hundred,” 
it echoed out over the waters, and 
could be heard by the crowds both on 
Shore and in the boats. It was 


America’s call to Japan to worship 
Jehovah. 

Promptly at the end of seven 
months Perry appeared again in Yeddo 
Bay, with a fleet of ten ships instead 
of four, and on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1854, anchored twelve miles 
nearer Yeddo than before. The Japa- 
nese were by no means glad to see 
him; but at length, after many delays, 
on March 32Ist, a treaty was signed be- 
tween the two nations. By its terms 
water, coal and provisions were to be 
furnished to American vessels at the 
ports of Shimoda and Hakodate; an 
American consul was allowed to live 
in Japan; and kind treatment was 
promised to shipwrecked American 
sailors. 

Before leaving the United States, 
Perry had carefully selected a number 
of presents to be given to the Em- 
peror of Japan in the name of the 
United States Government, among 
them a telegraph line and two instru- 
ments and a miniature train of cars, 
with locomotive, car and tender. On 
March 13th, while negotiations for 
the treaty were in progress, these 


“were sent on shore, and put in opera- 


tion. Of their reception by the Japa- 
nese, Perry’s report tells as follows: 


The telegraphic ap tus was soon 
in/ Working order, the wirés extending 
nearly a mHes~ When communication was 
opened up between the operators at 
either extremity, the Japanese were 
greatly amazed to find that in an instant 
of time, messages were conveyed in the 
English, Dutch and Japanese languages. 
Day after day, the dignitaries and many 
of the people would gather, and eagerly 
beseeching the operators to work the 
telegraph, would watch with unabated i1n- 
terest the sending and receiving of mes- 
sages. 


In accordance with the treaty, the: 


consul was not to come for eighteen 
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months. Promptly at the expiration 
of that period, the Hon. Townsend 
Harris arrived from New York. At 
five o’clock on September 3, 1856, he 
landed at Shimoda and established 
the consulate. The next afternoon, 
a flagstaff having been erected, the 
American flag was raised in Japan— 
the first consular flag ever seen in 
the empire. 

Like Perry, Consul Harris was a 
Christian man, and the thought that 
opening Japan to trade meant also 
opening it to the Gospel, buoyed him 
up in many a dark hour. 

It was his practise to abstain from 
all transactions of business on the 
Lord’s day—he would not so much 
as receive a message from the Japa- 
nese—and tho it was punishable by 
death to worship God in Japan, he 
read the service from the Book of 
Common Prayer with Mr. Hensken 
every Sabbath day. In 1857, while 
in Yeddo, whither he had gone to ne- 
gotiate a new treaty with greater 
privileges than that of Perry, he read 
the service there. In his journal this 
entry occurs: 


Sunday, December 6, 1857.—This is the 
second Sunday’ in Advent; assisted by 
Mr. Hensken, I read the full service in 
an audible voice; and with the paper 
doors of the house here, our: voices could 
be heard in every part of the building. 
This was beyond doubt the first time 
the English version of the Bible was 
ever read, or the American Protestant 
Episcopal service ever repeated in this 
city. Two hundred and thirty years ago, 
a law was promulgated in Japan inflict- 
ing death on any one who should use 
any of the rites of the Christian religion 
in Japan. Yet here have I, boldly and 
openly, done the very acts that the 
Japanese law punishes so severely! 

The first blow is now struck against 
the cruel persecution of Christianity by 
the Japanese, and by the blessing of God, 


if I succeed in establishing negotiations 
at this time, I mean to demand boldly 
for Americans the free exercise of their 
religion in Japan, with the right to build 
churches, and I will also demand the 
abolition of the custom of trampling on 
the cross. I shall be both proud and 
happy if I can be the humble means of 


once more opening Japan to the blest 
rule of Christianity. 


On July 29, 1858, after long and 
patient effort, Townsend Harris se- 
cured the signing of a new treaty to 
take effect July 4, 1859, by which six 
additional ports were opened to 
American trade and American citizens 
were given the right to live in the 
empire. A few weeks later a similar 
treaty was made with Great Britain, 
and shortly after with France and 
Russia also. In due time treaties 
with twenty other nations followed, 
but, as Griffis says, Townsend Harris’ 
treaty was the basis of them all. 

At last Japan was open to foreign- 
ers. As no special classes had been 
named in the treaty, miussionaries 
were free to come with the others, 
and even before the date set they be- 
gan to arrive. First of all, on May 2, 
1859, came the Rev. John Liggins, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America, who thus became the first 
Protestant missionary to Japan. Aiter 
him, one month later, came the Kev. 
(afterward Bishop) C. M. Williams 
of the same church. Before the end 
of the year, four more had arrived— 
Dr. Hepburn of the American Pres- 
byterian Church, and Messrs. Verbeck, 
Simmons and Brown of the Reformed 
Church in America. 

Thus was Japan reopened to mis- 
sions. All honor be to the two noble 
Christian statesmen who, while pur- 
suing their high secular callings, 
were thus made use of by God to 
further the work of His Kingdom. 
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THE CHRISTIAN OPENERS OF JAPAN 


BY REV. CHAS. A. BOWEN, PH.D., IRONTON, OHIO 


The openers of Japan to Christian 
civilization and _ religion were all 
Americans of pronounced Christian 
character. As it was necessary for 
“the Word to become flesh” and dwell 
among men that the Jews might un- 
derstand and accept the truth, so it 
has been in Japan. The provincial 
Jew had so many misconceptions of 
God and His purpose for men that he 
was incapacitated for receiving truth 
in the abstract. His only hope was in 
having one who not so much taught 
the truth as lived the truth before him. 
The Japanese, proud in spirit as he 
was narrow in thought, trembling be- 
fore the shades of the dead, helpless 
and fettered by ancestor worship, 
with a mind so nearly impersonal that 
he could only faintly at best conceive 
of a personal God, he would have been 
slow to see, through teaching of 
truth by precept, the attractiveness 
and power of the Christian verities. 
But he could see the difference be- 
tween a truth taught and a truth lived. 
To him Christ was again mighty in 
the flesh of five Christian openers of 
Japan. 

These five men were Perry, Harris, 
Hepburn, Brown and Verbeck—the 
first two Christian diplomatists, the 
last three Christian missionaries. 
This band of men were all reared from 
earliest childhood under pronounced 
Christian influences, and as_ boys 
breathed the pure air of loyalty and 
patriotism. Perry’s mother taught 
him Christianity, honor and chivalry. 
His love for the Bible, regard for the 
Sabbath and taste for the best litera- 
ture, he received at his mother’s knee. 
Harris’ mother was a woman of rare 
culture and deep religious life. His 


erandmother, Thankful, whose house 
near Ticonderoga had been burned by 
the British, taught him “to tell the 
truth, fear God and hate the British.” 
So fully did Harris follow this injunc- 
tion that he became a devout Christian, 
hated lying with a perfect hatred, and 
would neither use a Shefheld pocket- 
knife nor wear English cloth. Hep- 
burn and Brown were both genuine 
products of that careful New England 
training of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago; and of the scholars in the 
Sunday-school with the latter, seven 
of them became missionaries. Ver- 
beck passed his childhood in an ideal 
Christian home in Holland, and be- 
fore coming to America, in his young 
manhood, was deeply influenced by 
Moravian teachers. 

These men trained as boys. in the 
Christian faith, they departed not 
from it when they were old. Perry’s 
biographer says: “It was the belief of 
Matthew Perry that the Bible con- 
tained the Word of God to man, and 


- furnished a manual of human duty. 


It was his fixt habit to pursue the 
Word of God daily. On every long 
cruise he began reading the Bi ein 
course. Perry’ s attitude ever, that 
of kindly sympathy with the rhisSion- 
ary.’ Of the Bible he speaks as “that 
revealed truth of God, which | fully 
believe advances man’s progress here, 
and gives him his only safe ground 
for hope hereafter.” He was ever in- 
terested in Japan in relation to Chris- 
tian missions and says, “Despite prej- 
udice, their past history and wrongs, 
they will in time listen with patience 
and respect to the teachings of the 
missionaries.” 

Both Perry and Harris never forgot 
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the Christian Sabbath, and its worth to 
both individual and nation. Early in 
their dealings with the Japanese they 
set impressive examples of their faith- 
fulness to its observance. In Perry’s 
narrative one reads, “The next day 
was Sunday, July 10, 1853, and, as 
usual, divine service was held on 


TOWNSEND HARRIS, WHOSE TREATY WITH JAPAN 
OPENED THE WAY TO AMERICAN COMMERCE 
AND JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 


board the ships, and, in accordance 
with proper reverence for the day, no 
communication was held with the 
Japanese authorities.” And in Har- 
ris’ diary for August 31, 1856, is seen 
this entry, “I refuse to see any one on 
Sunday. I am resolved that I will 
set an example of a proper observance 
of the Sabbath. I will4ryto make it 
what I believe it ought to be, a day 
of rest.”’ 

These men were also especially 
fitted for their work by cosmopolitan 
training and broad sympathies. Perry 
had been in Mexico and in Africa in 
the government service and had sailed 


on almost every sea. Harris, after 


years as a merchant in New York, had 
spent six years in travel and business 
in the Orient previous to going to 
Japan. Brown and Hepburn had both 
been missionaries several years in 
China before being sent to Japan, and 
no better training could they have had 
for their great life work. In after 
years they often met Chinamen whom 
they had known in Hongkong and 
Chinese students who had been in their 
classes there. Verbeck was born in 
Holland, where he early became mas- 
ter of three languages—Dutch, Ger- 
man and I'rench. After he came to 
America prepared himself for 
leadership in Japan. 


— Innate refinement and modesty fitted 
t 


iese men to deal with the Japanese, 
{the most polite people of the East,” 
a people of poetic temperament and 
courtly bearing. Perry was a courtly 
“gentleman of the old school,” and a 
man of wide learning. THis bearing 
was always dignified, ever command- 
ing respect without fear. Harris had 
been a life-long student and was fa- 
miliar with the literature of the world. 
Ile was also a man of marked pa- 
tience and tact. Hepburn was a man 
of deep sympathy and keen insiglit 
into the Oriental character. Brown 
and Verbeck were peculiarly adapted 
to their work, both men being of un- 
commonly genial disposition, kindly 
yet strong. both excelled as mut- 
sicians, the former combining with 
proficiency on organ, piaifo and violin, 
a richttenor voice. ‘He seemed to be 
a well-stringed harp, on which tlie 
faintest breath would waken melody.’ 
doth were of that poetic and artistic 
temperament which enabled them ‘o 
appreciate to the full these national 
traits in the Japanese. 

When we take into consideration 
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the importance of the personality be- 
ine agreeable to a people in order to 
accomplish anything in diplomacy or 
missionary work; the need of peculiar 
qualifications and training for either of 
these branches of service; it is doubt- 
ful if five better-equipped men could 
have been found in all the earth for 
that unique mission of opening Japan 
to the world, and directing her during 
those first few years in her efforts to- 
ward civilization. That five men so 
adapted to so many difficult tasks 
should have been dropt down into 
that needy, waiting country, three of 
them in one year, 1859, and they only 
five years distant from the other two, 
seems little short of miraculous. And 
when the successes of these men are 
now read across nearly half a century, 
when the consummation of so many 
movements set afoot by them has 
blest the Japanese people, it 1s not 
too much to say, “God's hand was 
in 
What These Men Did for Japan 

Perry awoke the nation to the fact 
that they could no longer be permitted 
to refuse responsibility for the welfare 


of the world. He showed them — 


firmly, yet kindly, that isolation meant 
death, and that only as a people be- 
caine a part of the race in activity and 
syinpathy did it deserve to live. While 
a show of force was deemed necessary, 


more than any other man, was respon- 
sible for united Japan. And with 
such firmness and forbearance did he 
accomplish his task, with such sin- 
cerity and justice did he lead them to 
see the truth and urge them to follow 
it, that to-day he is known as “the 
friend of Japan.” He laid such a 
trustworthy foundation for American 
diplomacy in Japan that the nation has 
ever since trusted the word of the 
American diplomat. As one of her 
own writers says, “The most whole- 
some influence that can be exerted 
upon a young individual or nation is 
to awaken in him or it self-respect and 
a manly independence.” Such a kind- 
ness did Harris show Japan. And 
the secret of it all was not in his in- 
tellect so much as in his conscience, 
not so much in his head as in his heart. 
He could not bear to think that any 
wrong should be done to this weaker 


‘party to the treaty, so he specified that 


it might be revised in 1872 “if desired 
by either party.” His interest in fair- 
ness toward Japan continued to the 
last. Later in hfe he reiterates that 
sense of justice which he had always 
contended for: “The extra territorial- 
ity given to the people of the United 
States who are in Japan is against my 
conscience. Ah! am I not to see the 
day when these unjust treaties shall 
be abrogated before I die?’ Harris 


yet the farther the Japanese get away~trusted Japan and Japan _ trusted 


from that event in Yeddo Bay, the 
more fully they are realizing that the 
real demonstration of force was not so 
much in the gunboats as in the man 
who walked their decks in the strength 
ol his free Christian manhood. 
llarris caused the crystallization of 
public sentiment that tumbled the 
shogunate into the grave which it had 


been long digging for itself. He, 


Harris. 

The molding influence of the three 
missionaries was exerted in three ways 
—in translation, education and politics. 
Nor was the influence of any one of 
them limited to one of these lines, but 
rather each one made himself felt 
along all three avenues. Brown's 
work in translation was the New Tes- 
tament into Japanese. He worked 
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steadily at it for years. All his other 
work, important as it was, seemed to 
him secondary to this. “He prayed 
that he might live to see it completed 
—and he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the New Testament complete in 
print.” And so well did he do his 


REV. JOHN C. HEPBURN, M.D. 
The first American physician in Japan—Now 


94 years old. 


work that now forsover a quarter of 
a century it has been accepted as the 
best translation yet made. 

Hepburn’s great work was the 
translation of the Old Testament into 
Japanese which he finished in 1887, 
after having given sixteen years to the 
task. All are willing for him to esti- 
mate the value to Japan of the Bible 


in their native tongue: “What more 


precious gift—more precious than 
mountains of silver and gold—could 
the Christian nation of the West offer 
to this nation? May this sacred book 
become to the Japanese what it has 
come to be to the people of the West, 
a source of life, a messenger of joy 
and peace, the foundation of true civ- 
ilization and of social and political 
prosperity and greatness.” 


Verbeck, while he aided some in Bi- 
ble translations, gave most of his 
attention on this line to translating 
works on education, law and politics. 
When called to Tokyo in 1869 to 
found the university we find him wri- 
ting, “Il am actually at work with 
translations of Blackstone, Wheaton 
and Political Economy.” Five years 
later, in helping the statesmen prepare 
for the national constitution of 1880, 
he translated the “Code’ Napoleon, 
Blutschli’s Staats-Recht, Two Thou- 
sand Legal Maxims, with comment- 
ary, the constitutions of Europe and 
America, forest laws, compendium of 
forms, and hundreds of other forms 
and documents.” Well for a man with 
such demands upon him that he could 
speak four languages as “mother 
tongue” and be silent in other six. 
lor the Bible, and constitutions and 
laws based upon it, all put in their na- 
tive tongue in the time of their need 
by these three men, the Japanese peo- 


ple will be under an ever-increasing _ 


debt of gratitude as the years roll by; 
and as their civil institutions, resting 
securely upon that foundation, grow 
ereater and nobler, so will these five 
men ever stand out more and more 
clearly as pillars in the state of new 
Japan. | 

In the department of education these 
three men did their full share. They 
broke the ground and laid the founda- 
tions for an educational system for tlie 
empire. And so well did they do their 
work that there has been no need to 
build elsewhere than on these founda- 
tions. Brown was a pioneer in educa- 
tion in two continents—in America, 4 
pioneer in female education, and in 
Japan one of her first teachers. e- 
cause he laid so much emphasis on 
translating the Bible, he did not lose 
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sight of the power of Christian truth 
when translated into the lives of liv- 
ing men. His school, opened on his 
arrival in the country, 1859, at Kana- 
geawa, but moved in 1863 to Yoko-~ 
hama, was attended from the very 
first by many men who, a few years 
later, were leaders in every department 
of the rapidly growing country. And 
“the majority of the students in this 
gsovernment school in Yokohama,” 
says Mr. Ando, “‘were not boys, but 
grown men, custom-house 
officers and various professionals.” 
srown was not an Elijah, but an 
Elisha. He believed that Japan could 
be best aided by having a school of 
the prophets. Again and. again did 
he say to his fellow workers: “I be- 
lieve that the best plan for the evange- 
lization of Japan is to educate Japa- 
nese young men. Just think! twenty 
Japanese preachers educated in my 
school! That means twenty browns 
sent out into the world. How much 
ereater and better work they will per- 
form than I could.” ad 

Hepburn opened a dispensary im- 
mediately on his arrival in Kanagawa 
which, in 1862, was removed to Yo- 
kohama. Here for a dozen years 
Hepburn was the only medical mis- 
sionary in Japan. His ‘success in 
treating difficult ailments, particularly 
in removing cataract from the eye, 
gave a great incentive to the young 
Japanese to study medicine. But Hep- 
burn’s great work for Japan, second 
probably not even to his translation of 
the Old Testament, was his compila- 
tion of the first English-Japanese and 
Japanese-English dictionary of over 
40,000 words, which he published in 
(866. To the present this has re- 
mained the standard and indispensable 
work of its kind. In 1887 the fourth 
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edition of it was printed, and so jeal- 
ously has the government guarded this 
work that recently, when a cheap re- 
print of it was made by an irrespon- 
sible firm the government had the 
whole edition destroyed. 

Verbeck at the age of twenty-nine 
landed at Nagasaki, where he began 
teaching. From the beginning he be- 
lieved in the Japanese. In 1860 he 


GUIDO F, VERBECK 


says in a letter: “With all this vice, 
and present darkness, when once sub- 


mitted to Christ, I af'‘sure that thts~~ 


people will be a peculiar people in- 
deed. I think one can not fail to dis- 
cover in them capabilities of the high- 
est order, the germ of affections most 
amiable, which the new birth will bring 
forth.” 

Nor were the keen Satsuma men 
long in discovering that this quiet for- 
eigner also “had capabilities of the 
highest order.” They trusted him from 
the beginning, and came for him to 
buy them anything from a Testament 
to a steamboat: (This latter actually 
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Lappened in the early ‘60’s and his 
previous knowledge of mechanical and 
civil engineering did not come amiss.) 
And we are not surprized that he adds, 
“The gratifying part is the manifesta- 
tion of confidence in our character. 
Oh, that they would come with weight- 
ier questions! But they will.” 

Here in the government school for 
nearly a decade Verbeck taught stu- 
dents from all parts of Japan, and 
taught them in nearly every subject 
known to western schools. “Mr. Kan- 
taro Yanagiya, chief of the patent of- 
fice, studied fortifications with the doc- 
tor, so he himself said.” These war- 
like, intellectual provinces of Satsuma, 

and Choshui were good soils in 
which Verbeck was sowing)so indus- 
triously. And when he was ¢alled\n 
1869 to lay the foundations of the ini- 
perial university at Tokyo, so faith- 
fully had he done his ten years’ work 
at Nagasaki, and had so endeared him- 
self to those students, that many of 
them went with him. At Tokyo was 
opened the university of which he re- 
mained president until 1877. A let- 
ter from him in 1873 reveals how 
abundant were his labors at this time. 
‘With the supervision of a school hav- 
ing nearly 500 students, eighteen 
teachers of four different nationalities, 
with many applications for. instruction 
or advice at miy-house ; with constantly 
one or other of the great topics 
of reform in hand, for research or es- 
say writing, and with a large family, 
with all these to be daily and hourly 
attended to, it happens not infrequent- 
ly that I have to stint myself in my 
hours of sleep.” 

The best part of the work done by 
these apostles of education to Japan 
was that they trained and inspired men 


» who were to form a truly “apostolic 


succession.” They did not even have 
to wait till they were dead-and-gone 
to see, from another world, the fruits 
of their labors; for many a young man 
out of their schools was later asso- 
ciated with his teacher, or with the 
teacher's encouragement, doing much 
needed work elsewhere. Mr. Naka- 
mura became a Christian, visited Eu- 
rope and in 1874 had translated Mill's 
“On Liberty,” Smiles’ “Self Helps,” 
the Constitution of the United States, 
written a famous memorial to the 
rovernment on religious freedom, and 
was at the head of a school of one 
hundred pupils. The masters’ exam- 
ples, more than their precepts, were 
molding young Japan. And when we 
come to know the personality of these 
men, we can understand why it was 
that during the early years of Meiji, 
Rutger’s College in America counted 
by the hundreds the Japanese that had 
been educated within her walls. 
When we turn to statecraft we find 
that these men were felt there as deep- 
ly and permanently as anywhere else. 
Out of Brown’s school went many 
men who soon became leaders in pub- 
lic affairs. Count Okuma, one of the 
ereatest leaders of Japan, was once 
a student in his school and always 
cherished a deep regard for his old 
teacher. But it was to Verbeck, irfore 
than to any other man, native of for- 
eign, that Japan owes her modern 
state and progress. Through his stu- 
dents and by his translation he cid 
much to shape public opinion and to 
give direction to the impetuous “young 
blood” of the nation. But it was not 
till he came to Tokyo in ’69 that ‘ice 
was to show himself the real proplict 
and seer—not till then did he reveal 
that breadth of horizon, political in- 
sight into conditions, and grasp of the 
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needs of the nation, which must place 
him forever among the foremost 
statesmen of his age. Time will per- 
mit only one illustration of his far- 
secing vision, the planning of the Im- 
perial Embassy to visit Christendom. 

As early as 1869 he wrote out the 
plan and gave it to Count Okuma, then 
holding an important office in the gov- 
ernment. Owing to a strong anti-for- 
cign sentiment then existing, nothing 
was done about it so so far as Ver- 
beck could learn. It afterward tran- 
spired that Okuma was afraid to pre- 
sent the matter to the leaders until a 
more favorable time. Let Verbeck tell 
the story: On the 26th of October, 
1871, [wakura;the prime minister, re- 
quested me to call on\him. After the 
common demands of etiquette were 
satisfied, “Did you’ not write a paper 
aud hand it to one of our chief off- 
cers?” was his first question. 

piease 
plainer.” 

“Something a good while ago, that 
you sent Okuma ?” 

“I,” reflecting; “ah! two years ago 
or more’, About an embassy to Eu- 
rope and America ?”’ 

\ significant nod of his Excellency’s 
head. I answered: “At that time7it 
would have been the thing. I hardly 
rciiember all the particulars now. The 
times have changed; it might not be 
expedient now.” 

“It is just the thing now; I have 
not seen the paper yet, only heard of 
it ‘three days ago. I am to have the 
translation to-morrow. But please tell 
me all you remember of it now.” And 
so we went on and appointed an inter- 
view three days later, the 29th of Oc- 
tober, to go over the whole ground 
Olice more, paper in hand. And so 
Wwe did, clause by clause. At the close 


he told me is was the very and only 
thing to do, and that my program 
should be carried out to the letter. 
A number of interviews followed, 
some of them till late in the night. 
The embassy is organized according to 
my paper that I had sown in faith 
more than two years before. It sailed 


REV. SAMUEL ROLLINS BROWN, D.D. 


One of the first Protestant missionaries’to Japan 


in two months from the date of my 
paper becoming known to the em- 
peror. 

This embassy left Japan December 
23, 1871, and after visiting almost the 
whole civilized world, to learn every- 
thing possible of modern civilization, 
returned August 13, 1873, having been 
gone nearly two years. This event, 
unique in the history of statecraft and 
fraught with greater significance to 
Japanese civilization than any other 
since Perry’s coming, was not only 
planned entirely by a foreign mission- 
ary, but when the members of that 
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embassy had been selected from every 
class of people it was found that more 
than half had been educated under that 
man! We can almost hear the mes- 
senger of the cross to New Japan say- 
ing: “Go and see. Taste and see that 
Christian civilization is good.” His 
faith in the enterprise was sealed, 
when, after the visit to President 
Grant and his Cabinet, the conversa- 
tion was had regarding the edicts 
against Christianity, there came a mes- 
sage back to the home government of 
Stich a nature that the édicts every- 
where disappeared never more to re- 
turn. And Verbeck’s heart leapt with 
a great joy when this prayer of years 
was thus answered. 

For two reasons, apart from the 
wisdom of his suggestions, the Japa- 
nese were glad to follow Verbeck. 
First his modesty and self-effacement. 
About his greatest stroke of practical 
wisdom and political sagacity this is 
what he says, “There is a tacit under- 
standing between Iwakura and myself, 
that I shall leave the outward honor 
of initiating this embassy to them- 
selves. And who cares for the mere 
name and honor if we are sure to reap 
the benefit? The second virtue was 
that he knew how to keep things to 
himself. They knew that ‘they could 
trust him, and they did trust him with 
important matters of state which usu- 
ally a government would never think 
of revealing to a private citizen, to say 
nothing of doing so to a foreigner. 
But they knew that he did not betray 
confidence, so they placed it in him 
without fear. And he always re- 
spected this trust. He says in writing 
a personal letter about the embassy, 
‘My usefulness in this country would 
be at an end if I made a show of 
what I do. It is just because these 


people know that I do not, like many, 
tell all about what I do and know 
about them, they have perfect confi- 
dence in me. Now, all this I write to 
you and not to the public.” | 

It is not strange that after such 
services to the state the emperor, in 
1877, should bestow upon him the dec- 
oration of the order of the Rising Sun. 
Nor are we surprized that in writing 
about such a signal honor he should 
say that the rich emblem was the first 
piece of/ that he ever owned’ 
and that “indirectly it is a tribute to 
the cause of missions.” 

It might not be out of place in this 
connection to call attention to the part 
played by these men in direct religious 
work for Japan, and to say a word 
about their personal influence. It 
would be misleading not to think of 
these three missionaries first of all as 
preachers of the Gospel. All three 
were preachers of great power. Ver- 
beck was one of the strongest preach- 
ers to the common people that Japan 
has ever known. Brown was one of 
the founders of the first Christian 
church in Japan, organized in 1872. 
One of his students says, “His/pure 
and noble character had an unspeak- 
able influence over us.” In the great 
revival of 1902 Dr. Brown’s name was 
often mentioned in deep reverence. 
And the Japanese still speak of Hep- 
burn, Verbeck and Shaw as “the three 
seijin,’ or ‘Heavenly-sent sages’’ of 
modern Japan. In 1901 Shimodo Sa- 
buro said that the hatred felt against 
the foreign powers was broken down 
by the humane and warm sympathy of 
these missionaries toward the Hermit 
Nation. 

In all their varied tasks these men 
never forgot their high calling to 
preach the Gospel. As Verbeck wrote 
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from the midst of his labors of state in 
Tokyo, “I am not wasting my time 
and opportunities altogether, and while 
I am ostensibly engaged in educational 
pursuits, I have the greatest cause of 
all at heart and in hand, as God gives 
me opportunity.” 

This testimony of Count Okuma, 
given in his old age, to the work 
done by these Christian openers of 


595 


Neither Buddhism nor Shintoism was 
equal to these new demands of our 
awakened country. We needed free- 
dom in religious belief. Christianity, 
which had been so important in the 
development of the Western nations, 
was to be welcomed.” 

Such was the work of the Christian 
openers of Japan. Perry opened her 
ports to the other ports of the world. 
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DR. GUIDO F. VERBECK AND HIS CLASS OF JAPANESE SAMURAI (TWO-SWORDED GENTRY) 
From this class of Japanese noblemen came many who helped to make the new Japan. 


Japan_is but one of thousands dike 2: 
“Fhrough~some good missionaries at 
Nagasaki I was able to get a History 
of the United States and one of Eng- 
land. These made a revolution in my 
mind. I no longer wanted to be a 
military man. I wanted to devote my 
life to the destruction of the feudal 
system. I wanted to see all the dis- 
united provinces of my country united 
under one head, the emperor. Nor 
was this enough, I could then see far 
enough to know that it was not politi- 
cal changes alone that we needed. 


Harris introduced her government to 


the governments of the world. Brown, 


Hepburn and Verbeck opened to her 
the literatures and learning of the 
world. They unshackled the minds of 
the nation by a new educational sys- 
tem, revealing to them the wonders of 
the natural world. They opered the 
country to the blessings of free repre- 
sentative government, showing to them 
the solidarity of the race. They opened 
the consciences and hearts of her peo- 
ple to a personal loving God, the one 
Father of all the children of men. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF MISSIONS IN JAPAN 


BY REV. J. D. DAVIS, D.D., KYOTO, JAPAN 
Missionary of the American Board C. F. M., 1871- 


The long sleep of the Island Em- 
pire was broken fifty-six years ago. 
The fleet of “barbarian” ships which 
cast anchor in the Bay of Yeddo on 
that Sabbath morning, July 8, 1853, 
under command of Commodore Perry, 
caused the nation which had been 
closed for two hundred and fifty years 
to open its gates to the world. There 
followed a development along lines of 
material progress more rapid than the 
world had ever before witnessed. 
Japan sent her keenest statesmen to 
search through the enlightened na- 
tions of the world for the best~they 
could find, and the nation~has ad- 
vanced along many lines as much in 
the last fifty years as the Western 
nations have in half as many decades. 

The first three ports were opened 
for residence and commerce in 1859; 
namely, Yokohama, Nagasaki and Ha- 
kodate. That same year three Protes- 
tant missionary societies sent missiona- 
ries to Japan. Rev. J. Liggins and 
Rev. C. M. Williams (afterward 
Bishop) were sent by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United 


States; Dr. J. C. Hepburn by the 


Presbyterian. Church of the United 
States; and Rev. S. R. Brown, D. B. 
Simmons, M.D., and Rev. Guido F. 
Verbeck by the Dutch Reformed 
Church in the United States. 


Difficulties to be Overcome 


Before we consider the achieve- 
ments of fifty years of missions in 
Japan, let us look at some of the dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome. 

1. Christianity was a proscribed re- 
ligion. It was death to profess Chris- 
tianity. No teacher of the Japanese 
language could be obtained at Kana- 


gawa by those first missionaries until 
March, 1860, and then only a’spy in 
the employment of the government, 
A proposal to translate the Scriptures 
caused the frightened withdrawal of 
this teacher. When Christianity was 
mentioned in the presence of a Japa- 
nese his hand would be applied to his 
throat to indicate the danger. The 
expulsion of foreigners was a favorite 
theme of patriots up to 1872. 

The edicts against Christianity 
were on all the bulletin boards in the 
empire, and after the Restoration, in 
1868, the new Imperial Government 
replaced them. ‘They read as follows: 
“The evil sect, called Christian, is 
strictly prohibited. Suspected persons 
should be reported to the _ proper 
officers, and rewards will be given.” 

During the first few years after the 
Restoration, in 1868, thousands of 
Catholic Christians were seized and 
sent into exile, being scattered among 
different provinces, some of them be- 
ing subjected to cruel tortures, so 
that nearly half of them died in prison. 
It was not till 1873 that the last of 
these prisoners were released, and the 


writer saw some hundreds of the sur--~ 


vivors as they marched through \obe 
on their way back to Nagasaki. The 
ministers of the western nations united 
in protesting to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against this persecution, and 
Mr. De Long, who was then United 
States minister, says: “After all our 
arguments had been used, we were 
finally told by Mr. Iwakura, the Prime 
Minister, that this government rested 
upon the Shinto faith, which taught 
the divinity of the Mikado, that the 
propagation of the Christian faith and 
religion tended to dispel that belief, 
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REFORMED CHURCHLE AND MISSION IN YOKOHAMA | 


This church stands on the ground where the treaty was signed that opened the door of Japan 


and consequently it was the resolve of 
this government to resist its propa- 
gation as they would resist the ad- 
vance of an invading army.” In July, 
1871, Ichikawa Yeinosuke, Rev. O. H. 
Gulick’s teacher, in Kobe, had in his 
possession a pen-made copy of the 


Gospel of Mark, in Japanese, trans- 


lated by Dr. Hepburn, which he was 
secretly reading. For this crime, he 
and his wife were arrested and thrown 
into prison. No effort on the part of 
the missionaries, or the United States 
consul in Kobe, or of the United 
States minister, availed to secure 
their release, or even to disclose their 
place of confinement. In January, 
1873, the writer, in company with Dr. 
Greene called upon Mr. Kanda Kohei, 
the newly appointed governor of the 
province, and presented this case to 
him. The governor said, in reply: 
“If this man has received baptism 


there is no hope of saving his’ lite. 
If he.has not received baptism, his 
life may be saved. I will inquire.” 
Mr. Ichikawa had died in prison in 
I.yoto, two months previous to our 
visit to the governor. During this 
same interview we asked the governor 
if a Japanese bookseller in Kobe 
would be allowed to sell the Scrip- 
tures in the Chinese and English 
languages. There was as yet no part 
of the Bible printed in the Japanese 
language. The governor replied, that 
if a bookseller sold an English Bible, 
knowing it to be a Bible, he, acting 
under orders from the Tokyo Govern- 
ment, would be obliged to send that 
man to prison. 
During the first twelve years of 
Protestant missions in Japan (1859- 
1872), only ten persons had_ been 
baptized, five in the vicinity of Tokyo, 
and five in the vicinity of Nagasaki. 
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Most of these were baptized with the 
doors closed, and even then one of 
them suffered imprisonment for five 
years. The first Japanese church was 
organized in Yokohama, March Io, 
1872, with eleven members. In the 
spring of 1874, the first baptisms 
occurred in central Japan, when eleven 
persons confest Christ in Kobe, and 
seven in Osaka, thus forming the 
first two Kumi-ai (Congregational ) 
hurches in the empire. 

The edicts against hristianity were 
removed in February}4873, but prej- 
udice and fear still remained. Mis- 
sionaries entered Kyoto in 1875, when 
the Doshisha school was opened by 
Mr. Neesima, but during the first six 
years, no building could be rented in 
that city for Christian services. The 
first three churches were organized in 
the homes of the missionaries. 

2. There was the difficulty of travel. 
There were no railroads, few steamers 
and few roads suitable for jinrikisha 
after they were invented and available. 
The restrictions on travel by foreign- 
ers were a great hindrance. For 
nearly forty years after the coming of 
the first missionaries, we could only 
leave the vicinity of the open ports on 
twenty-day passports, given for pur- 
poses of “science or health.” 

3. There were no helps in learning 
the difficult Japanese language. There 


were almost no books to be had in the 


spoken language. Dictionaries and 
grammars had to be created. The 
Bible had to be translated and hymns 
and other Christian literature pre- 
pared. 

4. Before we had any part of the 
Bible translated and in circulation, 
before we had any Christian books or 
tracts, or Japanese Christians, and 
before we could openly preach or 
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teach the Gospel, Japan was being 
filled with Western skepticism and 
materialism, books along these lines 
being circulated, both in the English 
and Japanese languages. 


The Results Accomplished 


Turning to view the results of mis- 
sionary work, we are led to exclaim: 
“Behold what God hath wrought!” 

The little vanguard of missionaries 
which came fifty years ago has be- 
come a battalion 800 strong. ‘The 
first churches were organized only 
about thirty-five ears ago, but there 
are now over 400 organized churches, 
of which more than one-fourth are 
self-supporting, including the pastor’s 
salary. ‘hese churches have a mem- 
bership of over 70,000, and the church- 
membership was increased last year 
by over thirteen per cent. ‘There are 
nearly 500 ordained Japanese pastors, 
over 600 unordained male workers, 
and over 200 Bible women. Nearly 
100,000 scholars are being taught in 
the more than 1,000 Sabbath-schools. 

Several of the larger churches have 
organized missionary societies which 
are extending the work in Japan, and 
some of them are supporting evangel- 
ists among the Japanese in Formosa, 
Korea, Manchuria and China. An in- 
dependent, self-supporting, self-prop- 
agating church has been begun in 
Japan, which is rapidly gaining in 
numbers and in influence. The Meth- 
odist group of churches are organized 
as an independent body, under the 
leadership of Bishop Honda, the first 
Japanese Bishop. The Congregation- 
al churches have a membership of 
over 15,000. The Episcopal and 
Methodist groups have each a iem- 
bership of over 14,000, and the /’res- 
byterian group has a membership of 
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over 18,000. The Protestant Chris- 
tians gave for Christian work last 
year nearly 300,000 yen ($150,000). 
There are nearly 4,000 students in 
mission boarding schools for boys, and 
nearly 6,000 girls in female boarding 
schools. There are also nearly 100 
kindergartens and other day schools, 
where 8,000 students are being taught. 
About 400 students are being trained 
in theological schools, and 250 women 
are being trained in Bible women’s 
schools. The most of the more than 


“h200 pastors, evangelists and Bible- 


t 
women have been trained in these 


schools. 

Who shall measure the influence of 
the Christian schools, large and small, 
during the last fifty years. Dr. S. R. 
Brown trained a company of young 
men who are leaders in the church, in 
education, and in Parliament to-day. 
Who shall measure the influence of 
such schools as the Doshisha, in 
Kyoto, the Meiji Gakuin and the 
Aoyama Gakuin, in Tokyo, and the 
Tohoku Kakuin, in Sendai? These 
schools have trained many thousands 
of young men who are exerting a very. 
important influence in new Japan. 
For instance, more than 6,000 students 
have been taught in the Doshisha in 
the last thirty-three years, over 1,100 
of whom have been graduated, and 
these graduates and undergraduates 
are now scattered throughout Japan, 
and in Korea, Manchuria and China, 
doing their work, for the most part, 
in a way to prove the power of the 
Christian influence received in the 
school. Over 100 of these men are 
preaching the Gospel, about 200 are 
teaching, over 300 are in business; 
nearly 30 are government officials, and 
I5 are editors. 

the Meiji Gakuin and the Aoyama 


Gakuin of Tokyo, and the Tohoku 
Gakuin, in Sendai, and eight other 
smaller schools for young men, have 
done and are doing a similar work. 
The Meiji Gakuin (Presbyterian), 
has had over 3,500 students in its 
enrollment, and it has present this 
school year 458. Nearly 200 have 
been graduated from its Theological 
Department, of whom the majority 
are now preaching. The Aoyama 
Gakuin (Methodist), has over 600 
students this year, and the Tohoku 
Gakuin (Reformed Church, Presby- 
terian), has had within its walls 1,442 
students, and over three hundred 
young men are enrolled this year. 
The Holy Trinity College, Osaka 
(Church Missionary Society), has 
eraduated 63 men, of whom 24 have 
been ordained as clergy, and 34 have 
labored or are laboring as evangelists 
or lay pastors.” 

There are more than thirty elee- 
mosynary institutions, orphanages, 
homes for discharged prisoners, lepers, 
etc., and very many similar institu- 
tions and societiess which have been 
initiated, stimulated or encouraged by 
missionaries. As examples of such 
work and organizations, we might 
mention the nearly 100 temperance so- 
cieties; the 160 Christian Endeavor 
Societies with 4,000 members ; Captain 
Bickel’s work with the mission-ship, 
Fukuin Maru, which is carrying the 
Gospel to the people on the hundreds 
of small islands in the Inland Sea; the 
grand work of Rev. John Batchelor 
and others in carrying the Gospel to 
the remnant of the aboriginal Ainu, in 
Yezo, among whom several churches 
are gathered; factory girls’ homes; 


and also the wonderful work last year . 


in the Tokachi prison in the Hok- 
kaido (Yezo), when nearly all its 
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2,000 inmates and also its officers and 
their wives were converted and bap- 
tized. 

Rev. U. G. Murphy and other mis- 
sionaries have, by long and persistent 
effort, made it possible for girls who 
have been sold to a life of shame to 
escape, and find refuge in homes which 
are provided for them. ‘The Chris- 
tians in Japan are using their in- 
fluence for the suppression of houses 
of prostitution, and this has already 
been done in some provinces. Chris- 
tian sentiment and appeal secured the 
abandonment of the plan for “geisha”’ 
to appear in the reception given to 
the American fleet a few months ago. 

There are seven publishing-houses 
connected with the several missions 
and the Bible and tract societies. The 
Methodist publishing-house, in Tokyo, 
with its finely equipped $100,000 plant, 
published over 1,500,000 volumes last 
year. The Ketseisha, a Japanese 
Christian publishing-house, in Tokyo, 
is also doing a large business. 

The Fykuin (Gospel) Printing 
Companys entirely under Japanese 
management, with its main plant in 
Yokohama and a large branch~in 
Kobe, is doing an immense business, 
not only in Japanese printing, but the 
whole supply of the Scriptures for 
Korea, and large orders of Chinese 
Scriptures are printed by this company. 
These statistics, however, represent 
only a small part of the results of 
the missionary work and _ influence 
during the last fifty years. 

Prejudice and fear are now gone. 
The people are everywhere ready to 
listen to the Gospel. Missionaries are 
invited to speak in middle and higher 
middle schools, and even to lecture on 
Christian themes in the Imperial Uni- 
versities. Young Men’s Christian As- 
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sociations are organized and exerting 
a great influence in the universities 
and higher middle schools, and in 
many of the provincial middle schools. 

Nearly thirty earnest Christian 
young men are engaged as teachers of 
English in middle and commercial 
schools who are teaching the Bible to 
many hundreds of the brightest young 
men in Japan. The Emperor has been 
pleased to make generous donations to 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. and to 
other distinctively Christian institu- 
tions, like the Okayama Orphan Asy- 
lum, and Mr. Hara’s home for dis- 
charged prisoners in Tokyo. 

The Bible Has been translated; the 
New Testament completed in 1880, 
and the Old Testament in 1888. The 
circulation of the Scriptures is rap- 
idly increasing. ‘The total circulation 
of Bibles and Portions during the last 
twenty-eight years is about 4,000,000 
volumes, but over 2,000,000 copies of 
Bibles and Portions have been circu- 
lated during the last five years. The 
Fukuin Printing Company, above men- 
tioned, has printed, during the last 
year, of Bibles and Portions: in Japa- 
nese, 326,374; in Chinese, 143,000; in 
Korean, 282,000; making a total of 
over 1,750,000 copies. 

The power and influence of Chris- 
tianity is silently leavening the nation. 
Japan has come powerfully, altho un- 
consciously, under the influence of 
Christianity. This has come from her 
intercourse with Christian nations, her 
desire to adopt the best which those 
nations have to give, both for its 1n- 
trinsic value and also so as to be her- 
self recognized on terms of equality by 
those Western powers. This process 
has, in many instances, been initiated, 
or hastened and guided, directly or 1n- 
directly by the missionaries in Japan. 
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Dr. J. C. Hepburn rendered an im- 
mense service by the compilation of 
his dictionary of the Japanese lan- 
euage, but he rendered a far greater 
service by his Christian influence on 
the medical profession. 

Dr. J. C. Berry’s examination of 

the prisons of Japan, thirty years ago, 
and his suggestions to the government 
for their improvement, helped to start 
a reform which makes many of their 
bear favorable comparison 
with those in Western lands, altho 
forty years ago the life of the pris- 
oners was said to be on an average 
only five years. 
“fhe influence of the homes of the 
missionaries has been a powerful fac- 
tor in favor of monogamy. Many ot 
the featutes of a Christian civiliza- 
tion hayé been adopted. Examina- 
tion by torture is abolished. Civil 
and criminal codes. based on those of 
the Christian nations of the West are 
adopted. The Red Cross Association 
has over one million paying members 
in Japan. Many of the editors of the 
secular papers are Christians. Many 
of the teachers in the public schools 
are Christians, as are many officers 1n 
the atmy and navy. 

Tere are fourteen Christians in the 
present Parliament. Many of. the 
leading statesmen in Japan are real- 
izing that the nation needs a new 
basis of morality, and some of them 
publicly say that Christianity will 
furnish the best basis for the morality 
needed. Christian conceptions are be- 
ing widely advocated, even in the 
non-Christian press and from Bud- 
dhist platforms. Christian men are 
being placed in charge of government 
reform schools, which are being es- 
tablished in the provinces. In some 
ot the lower schools the teachers are 


prisons 
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teaching the words of Christ, and 
holding Him up as an example to 
follow. 

In some localities, ten per cent of 
the population can be counted as be- 
longing to the Christian constituency. 
The leavening process is going on si- 


REV. OKUMO. MASATSUNA, CHRISTIAN JAPANESE 


SCHOLAR 


Poet, hymn writer and preacher. One of the 


first converts in Japan. 


lently and surely. As another has said: 
“The Japanese are turning their two 
ereat national characteristics, loyalty 
and filial reverence,.into loyalty to 
Christ, and filial reverence for, the 
Heavenly Father.’ As examples of 
the recognition which Christianity re- 
ceives in Japan, we may mention the 
cordial reception given ta/the dele- 
gates sent from twenty-five different 
countries to the Confer€nce of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
held in Tokyo, two years ago. It was 
voiced in the words’ spoken by the 
Mayor of the city, by Count Okuma, 
by Baron Goto and Baron Shibusawa, 
as well as in the written messages of 
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welcome from the Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and from Prince Ito. 

The same thing was most con- 
spicuously shown in the magnificent 
reception given to General Booth that 
same year. 

The Jubilee Conference to be held 
in Tokyo, next October, will furnish 
an impressive exhibition of the results 
of the work during these fifty years. 
Fully one-half of all the addresses will 
be given by Japanese. Among these 
Japanese speakers will be one bishop, 
also presidents of colleges, several 
doctors of divinity andydoctors of 
philosophy, many ding pastors 
of self-supporting chur¢hes. Best of 
all, this will be an example of the cor- 
dial harmony and cooperation which 
so generally exists between the for- 
eign and Japanese workers. 


What Remains to be Done 

We would not give the impression 
that Japan is nearly evangelized. Far 
from it. There are at least 30,000,000 
of this people who have never heard 
of Christ, only in the most general 
way. There are three provinces with- 
out a missionary in them; Shiga with 
a population of nearly 80,000, Saitama 
with 1,250,000, and Niigata with 
nearly 2,000,000. ‘Toyama with its 


“~nearly 800,000 has only’ one mission- 


ary. Fukushima, Miyazakisaga and 
Yamanashi have only two missionaries 
each, altho they have an aggregate 
population of nearly 4,000,000. 

From seventy-five to eighty per 
cent of the 70,000 Protestant Chris- 
tians and the large inajority of the 
self-supporting churches are found in 


the cities of Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, 
Kobe, Okayama, and Sendai, and in 
the region immediately about them, in- 
cluding the Gumma Ken, containing 
an aggregate of about 12,000,000 of 
people. The other twenty-five per 
cent of the Protestant Christians are 
made up for the most part of weak, 
struggling bands of Christians, scat- 
tered among nearly 40,000,000 of peo- 
ple. ‘Three-fourths of the population 


of Japan are living in villages and 


towns of 3,000 or less, and they are 
almost untouched by the Gospel. 
The great need of the work in 
Japan is a deep and general spiritual 
quickening which shall fill the hearts 
of all the workers and all the Chris- 
tians with the love and zeal of Christ, 
causing the “nat gwar’ (foreign and 
Japanese), to be forgotten, so that 
every Christian will live the Gospel 
and witness for Christ. This would 
give such an impetus to the work as 
would bring large accessions into the 
churches and fill the theological 
schools with devoted men who would 
give their lives to the work. The 
workers, both foreign and Japanese, 
would be largely increased and Japan 
would be speedily evangelized and be- 
come a mighty power in the evangeli- 
zation of the whole continent of- Asia. 
The influence of Japan is power- 
fully felt not only in Korea, Man- 
churia and China. It is felt in Siam, 


in India, and even in Turkey and-Per>” 


sia. How important it is that 
this continential influence should be 
thoroughly Christian! For this the 
hearts of all Christendom should labor 
and pray. 
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TWILIGHT BEFORE DAWN IN PERSIA * 


BY REV. STANLEY WHITE, D.D. 


The first rumblings of a coming 
revolution were heard in Persia to- 
ward the close of 1906, when disturb- 
ances in Teheran followed political 
agitation on the part of Moslems and 
ecclesiastics. The material out of 
which a republic could be made did 
not exist, and while the desire was 
budding, there were none among the 
younger element made of the stuff 
of which strong, sane, political 
leadersof the future might come. 

With the year 1907, and before any 
one supposed it possible, the changes 
in Persia began to occur with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Shah Muzaffar-ed- 
Din died and was succeeded by his 
son, Mohammed Ali. It was feared 
there would be wide popular disturb- 
ances, but the change was made very 
quietly. Before the death of Muzaffar- 
ed-Din the movement toward con- 
stitutional government, which was 
supposed to be a mere temporary and 


unimportant disturbance, actually ma- 


terialized. 


About the middle of July 
some influential merchants and mol- 


lahs began pressing the Sadrazam- 
(Prime Minister) for the institution 


of financial and political reforms, 
threatening to g¢ause disturbances 
should their’ deyfands not be granted. 


ks The troops , were called out, and on 


reaching the bazaars they found a big 
crowd,clamoring and threatening. The 
soldiers were ordered to fire on the 
mob and, having done so, some sixty 
or seventy people were killed, the rest 
dispersing as fast as they could. Next 
day the chief mollahs and mujtahids 
left the city on their way to Kum (a 
holy city), and about 1,000 merchants 
and sayids with students rushed into 


the British Legation, putting them- 
selves in bast (asylum). The follow- 
ing day the people at the Legation 
had increased to 3,000. They were 
all well received, tents were given to 
them, and by the end of the week the 
number had increased to 10,000, and 
it kept increasing daily till it reached 
18,000. All the gardens, stable yards, 
etc., were full and all streets leading 
to the Legation were overcrowded. 
The’ people*refused to leave until the 
mollahs had been brought back in 
honor from Kum, and a dast-1-khat 
(autograph firman) from the Shah 
geiven to them granting all their de- 
mands. ‘The principal demands were 
as follows: 

I. Dismissal of the 
(Prime Minister). 

2. Dismissal of the Amir-i-Bahadur- 
i- Jang. 

3. A representative assembly, to be 
name wthe people, to direct the 
affairs of State. 

4. Gepieral financial reforms. 


Sadrazam 


Aftef a week had elapsed and their,——~ 


demands were still ungranted, the 
people begged the British minister to 
go and see the Shah and personally 
give him a list of their demands. Mr. 
Grant Duff complied with the request, 
and immediately the Shah called him 
to his presence and gave him a dast-1- 
khat (autograph firman) granting all 
that was demanded. Mr. Grant Duff 
had only left the place for an hour 
when he was officially informed that 
both the Sadrazam and the Amir- 
Bahadur had been dismissed, and that 
an envoy had been appointed to go and 
bring back the mollahs. When the 
people at the Legation received the 


“The author acknowledges his free use of material taken, without quotation, from reports and 


letters from those on the field. 
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news they became wild with joy and 
addrest a long telegram to his Majesty 
King Edward, praying him to always 
protect them and their country by giv- 
ing good advice and counsel to their 
own sovereign, and thanking him for 
all that had been done by Mr. Grant 
Duff on their behalf. King Edward 
sent them a very cordial telegram in 
reply, assuring them that he loved 
them all and would do all in his power 
to increase the welfare of the people 
of Persia. At this time Mr. Grant 
Duff requested the people to leave the 
Legation, but they refused to move 
until the mollahs had arrived. A few 
days later the latter made a magnifi- 
cent entry into the city. The town and 
bazaars were illuminated and the peo- 
ple left the Legation, having obtained 
all they wanted. 

The Parliament thus secured con- 
vened prior to the Shah's death, but 
it was feared that the new Shah would 
prove a reactionary and would attempt 
to dissolve Parliament. ‘There were 


“several collisions between him and 


e AsSembly, but the latter prevailed 
and for a time continued and Strength- 
ened its position. 

The movement which issued in a 
representative assembly in Teheran 
found similar expression in many 
other cities, but in a very crude form. 


From Urumia a correspondent writes: - 


‘Some weeks ago, in emulation of the 
people of Tabriz and Teheran, various 
gatherings were held here, and as the 
result of them a council or committee 
of the people, an anjuman, as they call 
it, was formed, consisting of seven 
persons—one prominent mollah, one 
notorious sayid, two landlords, and 
three merchants. This body has as- 
sumed large authority, which has been 
used both for good and bad. One of 
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the first acts of the anjuman was to 
draw up a proclamation to the people, 
stating on the whole in moderate 
terms what they expected to do—not 
to supplant the regular governmental 
officers, but to cooperate with them 
and strengthen them in order to secure 
liberty and justice. The members of 
the anjuman hinted to the missiona- 
ries through others who were desirous 
of helping on the cause of education, 
that they felt that in the school for 
Moslem boys the teachings and rites 
of their own relfgion ought to be 
taught. InLorder to carry out this 
purpose, they suggested that a 
mollah be permitted to come into 
the school every day and_ teach 
these. These suggestions naturally 
were not entertained. Finally, they 
threatened and so the missionaries 
went directly to the anjuman, saying 
that if they insisted on this, they 
would close the school; but that it 
should be known in Urumia and else- 
where that it was closed because of 
the anjuman. This brought assur- 
ances that they wished nothing of 
the kind and that the s 1 should 
e°90 on. the reasons for this rather 
contradictory state of things is that 
the movement is a mixed sort of thing. 
Those who really have been at the 
bottom of things in Persia are men 
with enlightened views and a real 
desire for enlarged liberty. But the 
element that has the most power in 
it in Urumia is the very opposite ele- 
ment—mollahs and sayids, who find 
in it the chance to assert themsclves. 
These last masquerade under the 
banners of liberty and use the catch- 
words taught by others. The situa- 


tion is a ticklish one and will demand 
the utmost care.” 
The movement seems, however, 0D 
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the whole to be in the direction of 
liberty, and a new freedom of speech 
is already noticed, and the emergence 
of these frank convictions as to the 
inadequacy of Islam, which it has 
long been known would come to ex- 
pression as soon as the day of free 
opinion should arise. Up to this 
time the situation was well described 
by one who said, “It is twilight of 
the day as yet, and there may be 
darker hours before dawn.” 

Matters came to a crisis in Decem- 
ber, 1907, when the Shah attempted 
to overthrow the Mayjles_ ( Parlia- 
ment), and with it the Constitution 
for which it stands. Following the 
example of Russia, he proposed to 
prorogue the Majles, saying: “Il 
stand for the Constitution, but I am 
not satisfied with the present mem- 
bership. I propose to dismiss this 
Majles and call a new election after 
a few months.” To this the Majles 
demurred, and called to his Majesty's 
attention the fact that before he as- 


cettted the throne he had promised 
not tO prorogue it for two years, and 
refuSed to be dismissed. Failing in 
this, his Majesty decided to try a 
coup detat. It began Sunday eve- 
ung, December 15. A crowd gathered 
in the Cannon Square near the pal- 
ace. Some patroled the street in 
front of the palace, crying, “May the 
Shah live! May the Majles die! 
May the Koran live! May the op- 
posers of the Koran die!’ Later it 
became known that this spontaneous 
uprising of the people had_ been 
planned by the Shah himself, who 
had hired some of the mollahs and 
the roughs of the city to make a 
demonstration against the Majles. 
The Shah was, however, finally 
forced to yield to the Majles, and con- 


sented to the return of all whom he 
had ordered banished. As a result and 
accompanying the spirit of liberty 
there was an increased measure of re- 
ligious toleration, and great hopes 
were entertained for the progress of 
Christianity. 

A crop of newspapers sprang up in 
the capital of Persia. Newsboys ran 
uptown with bundles of papers fresh 
from the press. Some of them were 
issued daily, except on Friday (the 
Moslem Sabbath). The names were 
indicative of the movement. There 
were The Assembly, Civiligation, The 
Cry of the Country, Justice, Progress, 
Knowledge, The True Wow. 


Border-line disturbances were in the” 


mean time taking place and compli- 
cated the international side of the 
problem. During the summer the Per- 
sians sent a military expedition against 
the Kurds, who for the last three or 
four years had been making life un- 
easy for every one in the Urumia re- 
gion, and would have brought them 
to terms, but Turkish troops crossed 
the border and supported the Kurds, 


and the expedition fled. for 


some weeks fhe plams between Uru- 
mia Lake and the mountains were sub- 
ject to constant depredations from the 
Kurds, the Turkish troops meanwhile 
naviadl ‘settled on the Persian side of 
the boundary. Later some of the Turk- 
ish troops moved to the southwest of 
Urumia, and Turkey is now claiming 
sovereignty over territory which for 
generations has been acknowledged to 
belong to Persia. The Turkish troops 
later took their Kurdish allies in hand, 
and conditions have been somewhat 
better. Provision was made for a 
joint Turko-Persian Commission to 
discuss the boundary question. 

When the expedition against the 
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Kurds failed, the Persians were dis- 
posed to lay the blame on the mission- 
aries, charging that the expedition 
would not have taken place if it had 
not been for the insistence of the 
American Government on the punish- 
ment of the murderers of Mr. Laba- 
ree, altho the missionaries had re- 
quested that nothing further should 
be done. In defending their own 
course, the Turks charged that the 
Persians were invading Turkey. 
Through the kindness of the British 
minister in Teheran, correct represen- 
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Christian Church, how much more 
certainly must battles be fought with 
the Mohammedan hierarchy? Proof- 
texts for representative government 
are still drawn from the Koran, yet 
there are both friends and foes who 
point out that Islam is a fixt and in- 
fallible law, and that a code of law 
subject to change by a popular assem- 
bly 1s contrary to the very foundation 
of the faith. The struggle has al- 
ready begun and the Shah is setting 
mollah against. people, refusing to 
sign constitutional changes unless they 


tations were made in Constantinople Uhave the endorsement of the chief~ 


as well as in Keheran. 


litical ideas, and the ‘movement toward 
freedom had assumed genuineness and 
proportion. The people did not know 
the meaning of the words they used. 
The popular government was weak 
and often corrupt. There was igno- 
rance as to how to use rights they had 
extorted from their rulers. There 
was danger that the political move- 
ment would meet only with disaster. 
Nevertheless, Persia had begun to 
learn the meaning of liberty. Not 
a few were preaching it because 
a wo was laid on them if~they 
preached -it~not. The new youth of 
freedom was being born in their 
hearts, and a new Persia was destined 
to be born. 

As showing the relation of the new 
movement to the Mohammedan relig- 
ion the following statement is signifi- 
cant: “This young Persia has not cast 
off all the teachings or all the errors 
of the past. Most of the dreamers 
see the vision of a Mohammedan 
state, strong in freedom and true to 
the faith of the fathers. Yet if free- 
dom often has found a foe in the 


is Sl This young Persia is very 
ignorant, artd_is asking to be taught. 


this time the cities in Persia 
were ith,a ferment with the new po--~lt believes that science has given the 


-West its preeminence, and so it asks 


for modern science. It is inclined to 
believe that science is all, and so some 
are becoming materialists. When the 
conflict between faith and_ science 
comes, as come it must, many will re- 
ject faith. Besides parliaments and 
assemblies, young Persia is establish- 
ing printing-presses and schools, and 
is buying books and newspapers. [he 
new schools are not in the mosques, 
and are different from the old ones, 
even in the method used for teaching 
the alphabet. The newspapers are 
crude, but-they are outspoken for the 
people, and no one dares as yet to stop 


‘them. Young Persia is going \Vest 


to school. Young Persia has some 
ugly, dangerous traits. It is buying 
arms and is drilling. Some are learn- 
ing methods of assassination and ter- 
rorism. Anarchistic teaching begins 
to be heard, and there is danger of 
much irreligion. Said one of the lead- 
ers, a man wearing a mollah’s turban, 
“The people will cast off Islam, bul 
do not imagine that they will accept 
Christianity in its stead.” The new 
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spirit may bring a curse rather than 
a blessing. What can be done by those 
of us who believe that the kingdom of 
true liberty is the Kingdom of Christ? 

The correctness of this estimate has 
been shown by subsequent events. 
During the last twelve months no 
country in the world, except perhaps 
Turkey, has been more disturbed by 
the play of new forces than Persia. 
On Tuesday, June 23, 1908, troops 
bombarded the Parliament buildings. 
A number of the leaders of the Con- 
stitutional party were killed and the 
Constitution itself was withdrawn. 
From _that time until May 5th, 1909, 
the Shah remained master of the sit- 
uation in Teheran, and, in spite of the 
pressure brought to bear upon hin, 
refused to restore the Constitution or 
to reconvene the Parliament. 

Distant sections of the land have 
been in open revolt. The city of Ta- 
briz, the most important city in the 
country except the capital, refused to 
acquiesce in the destruction of the 
Constitutional régime and civil war 
ensued, the Popular party being led by 
Satar Khan. After fighting which 
lasted through the summer of 1908, 
the Royalists were driven out of the 
city off Tabriz and a good part of the 
province of Azerbaijan was held by 
the Constitutionalists. The Royalist 
troops gradually closed in upon the 
city, fighting was renewed with out- 
rages, against which Russia and Great 
Britain had protested, perpetrated by 
the Royalist troops in their effort to 
cut off all communication between Ta- 
briz and Russia. The Royalists held 
the eastern roads to the city and the 
roid from the south, which has been 
the special road for the food supplies 
ot the city. The work of the mis- 
Sionaries has been kept up even in 


Tabriz, tho of course evening meet- 
ings were impossible, and as soon as 
the fighting was over the schools were 
more crowded than ever with pupils, 
especially with Mohammedans. In all 
the stations of Persia large numbers 
of Mohammedan pupils, both boys and 
girls, are now thronging the schools 
and creating a need which, without 
additional help, the missionaries are 
unable to meet. The presence of 
these young Mohammedans in the 
schools furnishes an opportunity which 
must not be allowed to pass unim- 
proved. 

In the midst of all the confusion, 
whither is Persia drifting? One an- 
swer can be given, and perhaps only 
one. It is drifting away from the 
past. Anarchy of foreign occupation 
may ensue. It may be under Russian 
or under Turkish rule. In any case, 
the old order has gone forever. Dis- 
appointment in the new regime has 
not increased the longing for the old 
autocracy. The Revolutionary party 
in Tabriz has also shown more force 
and more self-control than was ex- 


pected. 


As this article goes -to_ press, 
reports are coming in that the imme- 
diate crisis has passed, that through 
Russian intervention relief has come 
to Tabriz, and that the Shah has again 
eranted a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. Few believe that his heart 
is in the movement, but only that he 
has consented to the inevitable. One 
thing, however, seems certain, viz.: 
that the spirit of liberty and progress 
can not be permanently crusht out and 
that altho it may be through many vi- 
cissitudes, Persia, like Turkey and 
China, is destined to take her place 
in the advancing civilization of the 
Fast. 
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FIJIAN SKETCHES 


BY MISS LUCY BROAD 


A trip up the river Rewa gives one 
a magnificent opportunity to see the 
island of Viti Levu! In launch and 
canoe we skim along past the broad 
delta of its mouth and many windings, 
and then the mangrove swamps give 
way to higher banks and cane-fields 
and banana patches, while a vision of 
peaks and ridges beckons from the 
upper reaches. 

After a day or two in the open, 
watching the varying banks, we ar- 
rived at Navaturua (two stones), and 
were kindly received at the house of 
Samuela, the native minister. This 
dwelling was built on a raised foun- 
dation of stones, grassed over at the 
sides; the exterior was of brown 
leaves and flags, with deep overhang- 
ing thatch roof leading up to the gable 
of the long ornamental ridge-pole. 

We climbed the notched thick board 
that leads up to the door, and found 
the walls made from slender canes with 
their neat interlacings of sinnet form- 
ing squares and diagonals; and the 
floor was strewn with hay and covered 
with native mats with bright edgings 
of wool fringe. The crowning point 


_~’Was~a raised dais, really a bed, tho 


one would never ¢hink of calling it 
such a name. It exceeded “the great 
bed of Ware”. fef dimensions, and was 


covered down to the ground with a - 


fine mat elaborately embroidered with 
a gorgeous border of colored wools. 
As preparations for supper were 
being made, and we were sitting round 
the table-cloth spread on the floor, 
native women appeared bringing 
cooked food (roast fowl, taro, yam, 
and bread-fruit), in boat-shaped mats 
covered with palm-leaf; and we 
exclaim “Vinaka, vinaka, sara’ 
(Thanks, many thanks), with a quiet 


deliberate clapping of hands in accept- 
ance. | 

The next day we went on to Nairu- 
kuruku, the scene of the quarterly 
Methodist meeting. There we were 
installed in the house of Pita, in much 
the same state as before; and with us 
drafted about are all the various 
brethren whose right it is to be there, 
and many who have no special call 
except the attraction of such a large 
missionary party coming to visit them. 
Other friends are accustomed to make 
bountiful provision for their quarterly 
meetings, but never so elaborate as 
here. Nine bullocks were presented 
and slaughtered during the three days, 
and pigs and fowls almost without 
number, with mountains of taro, 
yams, and bread-fruit. It was a pic- 
turesque scene to see the processions 
bringing the food and stacking it on 
the green, then to hear the stewards 
portioning it out to meet all needs, and 
the calling of names and portions of 
recipients, followed by the usual cries 
of “Vinaka, vinaka, sara,” and delib- 
erate -hand-clappings. 


up t 
and several boys in attendance. J|hey 
brought us so many pretty things that 
we started to trim our hats and shoul- 
ders in the native fashion, the gir! re- 
marking, “Only let us ladies wear 
them.” Presently we met an old 
woman, wrinkled and toothless, the 
shrunk, limp relics of maternity hang- 
ing to her waist, and the creases and 
hollows of her stomach falling in. [Her 
delight at meeting us was unbounded; 
she drew her breath through her ips, 
making a slight hiss, as they do wien 
they are pleased, and smelt all up my 
arm, saying, “You are my great lady.” 


we went for a walk 
Dus 


h, with a‘bonny brown 
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Then sitting back to ease the weight 
of the burden strapped to her poor 
shoulders, beamed a great look on us, 
adding, “My heart is full of love.” It 
seemed doubtful if a white woman had 
ever smiled on her before. 

When we returned to the village 
the people were greatly pleased to see 
us so wreathed, and prest us to enter 
a brown house under sheltering trees, 
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pened to get into the bad graces of 
his head wife. Blessed Gospel of light 
and love! 

Part of the hospitality extended to 
us is that each of the three evenings 
there was a “meke’ (dance) given on 
the central green, and a grand rally 
with ourselves in the seat of honor. 
The first day the women were the per- 
formers, most of them wearing short- 


A MEKE HELD IN FRONT OF A METHODIST CHURCH, FIJI ISLANDS 


on the river bank, which speedily 
filled; the woman telling them how 
she had heard me preach at Suva and 
what I had said. Think of the mys- 
terious change from the dark, savage 
I'iji of less than two generations ago! 
Then very likely the dear old granny 
would have been strangled to make 
grass for her husband’s grave before 
this, and the bonny girl might have 
been the forced wife of some ugly old 
chief, and horribly ill used if she hap- 


sleeved bodices of crimson velveteen, 
and looking very shy over it. Next 
evening came the men with fans, but 
the last was the crowning time, when 
nearly a hundred men of the village 
gave a “meke” with clubs, looking 


very formidable, smeared with black 


patches on cheek. and breast, and 
wearing fussy elaborations of sulu 
sulu and bunched tapa. These marched 
up in double file; one of them stepping 
out said, “They were strangers, and 
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had no land in these parts—would we 
grant them some?” One of the men 
answered, “The land before you is 
yours; take what you require.” Then 
followed a truly awe-inspiring exhi- 
bition. This last day was the school 
examination, and it was most inter- 
esting to see the numbers of neat-look- 
ing young people, and their evident 
eagerness to secure a good place, giv- 
ing examples of their skill out in the 
open. 

It was beautiful to see the loving 
appreciation shown by the people for 
their missionary services on Sundays, 
and to hear their sonorous full-toned 
singing, especially the quaint native 
chant with which they. open and close 
the services. There “were™ several 
pretty groups for baptism appealing to 
one’s sympathies as ever, tho the min- 
ister does not take the baby, as the 
little one is apt to be startled at find- 
ing itself in a white man’s arms; and 
there is often no assurance that the 
small garments will not slip off in 
your grasp. It is something to have 
a parish with nine thousand adher- 
ents, and it was delightful to see the 
loving interest with which the minis- 
trations of(the missionary, Mr. Nolan, 
swere received. His bonny group of 
ld an unconscious court 
wherever they went, the fair sweet 
little baby Deing an object of special 
admiration¢ 
have a great deal to learn in the man- 
agemefit of their children from birth, 
and it is something to bring an object- 
lesson of well-ordered family life close 
to their doors. 

One can not leave this interesting 
neighborhood of the river Rewa with- 
out being reminded of the scene of the 
Bible burning that took place on its 
banks on February 12, 1903. A spe- 


It is said that the Fijians 


cial commission appointed by the New 
South Wales Conference of 1903, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Dr. Lane, president 
of the General Conference; the Hon. 
William Robson, M.L.C., one of the 
general treasurers of the society; and 
the Rev. Dr. Brown, general secretary, 
after the most searching inquiries into 
these matters, reported: 


I. [That the perversion at Namosi was 
in no way the result of religious con- 
viction on the part of the people in 
favor of Roman Catholicism, but was 
caused by the political dissatisfaction 
and anger of the chief, which fact was 
used by the political agitators in favor 
of the movement for federation of Fiji 
with New Zealand. And -that the defec- 
tion was affected by the combined in- 
fluence of promises and threats. 

2. That the Roman Catholic priests 
took advantage of this political disaf- 
fection and the federation agitation, with 
the specious promises made to the chief 
and his people by its advocates, to per- 
vert the people to Roman Catholicism. 

3. That in carrying out this purpose 
the priests adopted the unjustiliable 
course of taking possession of Methodist 
church premises, some of which had 
been in possession of our Church for 
divine service and school purposes for 
many years past. 

4. That at the perversion, and under 
the direction of the priests, the bibles 
bought, used, and prized by the people 
were systematically collected and 
brought to the priests, who publicly 
took them from the people, giving them 
rosaries in exchange as a sign of their 
admission into the Roman Catholic 
Church, and promising them koman 
Catholic books instead. 

s. That these copies of the sacred 
Scriptures, which had been collected at 
the Namasi District, were transferred 
some fifty or sixty miles to Nailili, the 
scene of the Bible burning. They are 
copies of the recent translation by the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Langham, and have 
the publishers’ imprint, dated 190!, and 
one of them bears an inscription show- 
ing that it was purchased by the ownet 
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on May 23, 1902, a date less than nine 
months prior to the burning incident. 
The deliberation and motive of the sis- 
ters is further shown by the fact that, 
after the covers had been torn off, and 
the other portions of the books were 
being twisted up and thrown into the 
flame, they remarked, “Here is Mark, 
let him burn; here is John, let John 
burn, because they tell false teachings.” 
At least thirteen persons testified to the 
tearing and burning of the Testaments, 


and the evidence leaves no room ford 


doubt that the act complained of was 
wilful and deliberate dishonor to the 
Scriptures held sacred by the natives of 
Fiji. 

There is much truth in the statement 
made by the late Sir J. B. Thurston 
when Governor of Fiji, that “the dan- 
gers of the Fijian missionaries are past, 
but their difficulties are only beginning.” 


Irom this village we passed on to 
the Navuloa Training Institute, with 
its up-to-date, many-sided develop- 
ments; its former dearth. of water, 
when all bathed in one hole that 
looked like diluted pea-soup. Then 
Mr. Hieghways found spring, 
hoisted a windmill, and there was a 
fine flow for separate baths and for 
laundry purposes, as well as.for do- 
mestic use for the cheery community. 

At the head of a fine avenue of 
mangroves stands the church, the busy 
scene of class work during the week, 
as well as services for the white-clad 


worshipers on Sunday; and well-light-. 


ed like the mission house with acety- 
lene gas of their own manufacture. 
We are told that before Mrs. Hiegh- 
way's arrival there was the usual dis- 
tressing mortality among the children, 
little ones being constantly borne away 
to the cemetery on the hill. Now, with 
improved maternity arrangements and 
the observance of certain simple essen- 
tials, these deaths have been almost re- 
duced to nil, while the women are 
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willing, interested helpers at pretty 
basket and other industrial work to- 


ward the support of the institution. 


After this came a visit to the grave 
of John Hunt on Viwa; then to Mbau, 
with its wonderful story in small 
space, only a mile round, yet in 1857 
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GRAVE OF JOHN HUNT, FIJI ISLANDS 


having 1,500 inhabitants; and in the 
old turbulent days the missionaries at 
these two interesting points used to 
flash signals across to each other. A 
pleasing sweet oval face has Andi 
(Princess) Thakanbou, and we had a 
quiet chat with this granddaughter of 
the great cannibal and then Christian 
chief, whose tomb now crowns the 
finest point in the island, and whose 
conversion was one of the greatest 
triumphs of the Gospel. | 

On my return to Suva I had the 
pleasure of being present at a farewell 
meeting given to nineteen native mis- 
sionaries, who with their wives and 
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children, making a party of ninety, 
were leaving for work in the distant 
islands. It was a most impressive 
gathering, the fine Jubilee Church be- 
ing thronged with interested worship- 
ers, and the brethren, mostly in their 
fresh white suits, sitting at the head 
of the building. Going into this for- 
eign work is often a greater sacrifice 
to them than to us, for they are lovers 
of home and friends, and many of 
them felt their position keenly; one 
who had been a loved helper in Mr. 
Hieghway’s family, could scarcely con- 
trol his voice to speak. A fine-looking 
man, who, after furlough, was return- 
ing to work in New Guinea, said, 
“Our mission is to save souls, but here 
is a life that I have saved,” lifting up 
a colored child, who was being buried 
alive as a baby when he rescued him. 
He added, “I leave my people, the 
country of my ancestors. I have no 
land now, heaven is my land.” May 
God speed and prosper these people, 
and greatly bless the words of Huis 
messengers. 

The seventy-five inhabited islands in 
the Fijian group are separated by con- 
siderable distances of treacherous and 
most uncertain sea, on which mission- 
aries have had many hairbreadth es- 
capes. The larger islands are visited 
at intervals by steamboats, but ordi- 
nary travelers can only reach the 
greater part of the group by little 
strong-smelling copra cutters, and in 
this way I journeyed to Lacemba, one 
of the isolated Windward islands. 

This is classic ground, where the 
first two missionaries, Cross and Car- 
gill, landed seventy years ago. The 
large village is pleasantly scattered in 
the usual way, on the grass beneath 
the palms ; and we found a fine church 
with superior-looking people, having a 


good deal of the Tongian blood in 
them. It is impressive to be called to 
service by the beating of the same na- 
tive drums that were formerly used to 
give the summons to the cannibal 
feast. 

One evening we were entertained at 
the superior native house of the Roko, 
or district chief. He is a man of 
fine physique and is a Christian; but” 
on a recent visit to the capital on 
eovernment business, he was given 
intoxicants by an official and became 
drunk, and was now being disciplined 
by his church for his fall. With cruel 
kindness the chiefs are allowed liquor, 
and with them to have is to give, and 
so it passes to others. A chiet’s wife 
was receiving medical treatment from 
a missionary, who remarked that she 
had been taking stimulants. . “Oh,” 
said she, “my husband thought it 
would do me good, and the children 
sitting here by me ask for a drink. 
Can I refuse them?” Existing regu- 
lations against the sale of imported 
liquor to the natives are not well en- 
forced. The Indian storekeepers are 
often sly grog-sellers. One of these 
places changed hands recently, and in 
less than a fortnight fully fifty natives 
came for liquor. 

The Fijians are great at feasts, a 
sort of wake being held on the fifth 
and tenth night after a death. On 
one of these occasions lately seven 
bottles of whisky were produced and 
drank,—it being arranged that men 
coming from different directions 
should bring it, surreptitiously, always 
decanted and in unstamped_ bottles. 
There is fully ten times as much 1m- 
ported liquor consumed in Fiji as ten 
years ago. This evil and the stupefy- 
ing influence of their “yagona”’ or na- 
tive grog (especially on the mothers) 
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mav have something to do with the 
high death-rate, but it is supposed 
that at the present rate of decrease 
these interesting people will die out 
in three generations. A century ago 
the native population was estimated at 
200,000, now evidences of decadence 
are noticed everywhere. 

Several islands have fine navigable 
rivers, now deserted, that 
used to swarny with their picturesque 
canoes, while small islands which 
were inhabited are now abandoned. 
This decrease commenced with severe 
epidemics, notably that of the measles, 
of which Mr. Calvert, speaking at 
Tvioni, said that three out of ten had 
died, there being a loss of 40,000 out 
of 50,000 people. No doubt the sud- 
den transition has something to do 
with this state of things, the people 
turning away from some really good 
features in their old customs, and not 
having discernment to adapt the best 
usages of civilization. But it is to 
be hoped that the sanitary and other 
measures now being used by the gov- 
ernment may arrest this trouble. _ 

The immoral relationships of white 
men with the people are another con- 
stant source of difficulty. Many of 
the young men are mere adventurers 
when they come to the islands, and 
when they become prosperous and 
wish to go to larger centers, they are 
apt to desire to repudiate the native 
connection, even if married. 
colored or half-caste women are 9ften 
jealously suspicious, or perhapg of 
violent temper, and (apart fromthe 
many wrongs), much misery regults. 
One planter who had become ri¢h by 
selline copra (the sun-dried cocganut), 
ona visit to Australia married a lady 
of great vivacity and charn¥ but on 
their return to his lovely island home, 


he continued his sinful relationships 
there, and in her isolation, the misery 
of it was too great for her and she 
committed suicide; the Nemesis fol- 
lowed him in the shape of an utter 
nervous break-down. 

The work in the Fiji Islands is 
another instance of the fine Christian 
spirit shown by the Free Churches 
toward each other; different branches 
have desired a share in this interest- 
ing mission-field, but when they found 
the ground well covered and efficiently 
held by the Methodist Church under 
the Mission Board at Sydney, they 
rightly directed their attention else- 
where. This does not apply to the 
Adventists and Mormons. 

The population of the group at the 
present time is computed to be 95,000 
Fijians, 35,000 of imported Indians, 
and 2,080 whites, and it speaks well 
tor the effectiveness of the great mis- 
sion of the islands, that the Methodist 
Church estimate their attendants and 
adherents at over 88,000 Fijians. An 
old gentleman who has resided here 
since boyhood, said to me, “People 
often speak slightingly of the mission- 
aries and their work, but it is be- 
cause they do not know how things 
were, nor the dangers they have faced 
and the wonderful changes “‘that have 
followed their efforts.” In his early 
days a friendly chief had prepared a 
feast for them, but when the food 
was brought in, a Christian teacher 
who accompanied them, pointing to 
a circular roast, said, “Do not touch 
that.” It was a piece of human thigh! 

We have always to remember that 
it is not civilization, or commerce, or 
settled government that has made 
the marvelous change in the peo- 
ple of Fiji, but the teaching and 
living of the Gospel of Jesus Christ! 
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THE 


COURAGE OF AN 


AFRICAN LAD 


BY MRS. EDGAR T. HOLE, KISHUMA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Missionary of the Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission 


Just as truly as the flowing water is 
the irrigating power in the desert, the 
uplifted Christ is the transforming 
power in the lives of men. 

A young lad named Muhanga, lives 
in Kavirondo, about thirty miles 
northeast of Victoria Nyanza, the 
ereat inland lake of Africa. He lives 
near Isukha, and attends school at 


Lirhanda, our third and newest sta- 


tion in Kavirondo country. 

Last March, with his father and a 
few other natives, he accompanied me 
on a trip about forty miles farther 
north to visit two untouched tribes, 
among whom we hope to begin work 
ere long. 

Being unexpectedly separated from 
our camp, one night we arranged to 
lodge in the large village of Kifuma, 
who is the principal chief of the dis- 
trict. Our host appeared quite 
pleased with the prospect of guests 
for the night, and a little before sun- 
down all were summoned to supper. 
We sat around a small wood fire in 
the center of the village. Over the 
fire was ar/earthenware cooking pot. 
The boiled chicken and hard-boiled 
eges were/taken from the pot and the 

@ native potatoes from the hot 
ashes under the pot. These were set 
before the white man. Bowing my 
head I silently returned thanks before 
eating. Of course, Kifuma ‘with his 
head men and the village people eyed 
the stranger curiously to see if he 
actually ate, chewed and swallowed 
food like they themselves do. My 


hunger being satisfied, the “ubushima” 
for those accompanying me _ was 
brought from one of the huts. In- 
stead of starting right into the meal 
without ceremony as the others did, 
Muhanga bowed his head and, not 
silently, as 1 had done, but vocally 
thanked God for the food. The white 
man’s customs are supposed by the 
natives to be different from theirs, so 
nothing to marvel at; but to see and 
hear one of their own, and a lad at 


that, performing such a strange cere- 
mony was a great wonder to them. } 
The little fellow seemed not to notice J 


the slight levity and remarks oced- 
sioned by his piety. 

As the shades of night came on we 
continued sitting about the fire. We 
had sung a few hymns translated into 
their own language, and Muhangas 
childish voice rang out clear and plain 
attracting the attention of all. After 
trying to explain to them something 
of the Old, Old Story, a word of 
which Kifuma and his people had 
never heard, we knelt for prayer. 
Muhanga, nothing daunted by the 
former amusement which he had 
caused) promptly launched out and 
had great liberty in earnest prayer. 

When going to rest in the same hut 


occupied by my men from Isukha, |“. 


felt it an honor to be covered by the 
same thatch roof that sheltered our 
little hero. More eloquent than words 
is this heathen lad’s exemplary exhor- 
tation to us: Have the courage of 
your convictions, 
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APPROACHING TIBET 


BY REV. F. L, NEELD, KUMAUN, INDIA. 


Lofty Tibet, one of the least-known 
portions of the world, looks eastward 
over China, and southward, through 


the snowy passes of the Himalayas, | 


across the extensive plains and 
plateaus of India. 

Many recent events have occurred 
in connection with Tibet which give 
hope that soon she will be open to 
receive the Gospel messengers more 
generously. At present Europeans 
are forbidden to enter Tibet from the 
Indian border. In 1904 the political 
mission from India under Col. 
Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
forced its way over the mountains to 


Lhasa, the capital, in order to im- 


press upon the mind of the ruler the 
necessity for conforming to treaties 
which had been made. Accompany- 
ing this expedition were many learned 
men who were capable of gathering 
accurate information regarding the 
administrative, commercial, linguistic, 
racial, physical and religious con- 
dition of that hermit nation. We 
look with much interest for the 
diffusion of this information. 

As this expedition approached Lhasa, 
the chief ruler, the Dalai Lama, de- 
serted the country, leaving the Tashi 
Lawma_in power, and has been travel- 
ing through central and northern 
Asia syice with a large retinue of 


“followers. Recently he visited Peking 


and in conference withathe Chinese 
authorities was informed that he is 
subject to China, and must in all 
political matters approach the Govern- 
ment through the Chinese Amban, 
who is resident at Lhasa. This means 
that he has gone back deprived of 
political power, only ecclesiastical 
power remaining. 

The Chinese Government has con- 


ferred upon him a title which may 
embody in words what they desire 
him to be in fact, viz., “Sincere and 
Loyal Spreader of Civilization.” He 
will have plenty to do if he is true to 
his title. There is much humor in- 
volved in the application of such a 
title to the secluded, benighted Dalai 
Lama of the closed, uncivilized, be- 
fogged country of Tibet. Let us 
hope that as he meditates upon the 
meaning of the words, that some 
“Philip” may hear the voice of the 
Spirit saying, “Go near and join 
thyself to this chariot,” and that ~he~ 
may be led to Jesus and His ideals 
of civilization. | 

In 1904, while the Dalai Lama was 
traveling in Central Asia, a new 
“Convention” was executed at Lhasa 
between England and Tibet, and on 
April 27, 1906, the adhesion of China 
to this new convention was secured 
and signed at Peking. Among other 
matters it provides: 1. For the 
appointment of three centers of com- 
merce within Tibet where English, 
Indian and Tibetan traders may meet. 
The three centers appointed are 
Yatung, Gyantze and Gartok. 2. For 
the demolition of forts along the trade 
routes. 3. Tor thexrepair of the 
passes over ‘the mountain’ 4. For the 
appointment o£, British and Tibetan 
officials at the ‘above three trade 
centers. 5. For the settlements of 
boundary disputes. This confirmed 
relation of India with China and 
Tibet will confront the Dalai Lama 
on his return to Lhasa. 

Four recent events are worthy of 
attention in a study of the providen- 
tial movements toward the opening of 
Tibet on its western side from the 
Indian borderland. 
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First: After the convention of 
1904, a select party of Englishmen 
under Capt. Rawlings spent three 
months marching westward, via 
Gartok, through Tibet to Simla in 
India. The people were friendly and 
the party made observations and sur- 
veys which will be valuable to those 
who/will have to follow up in the work 
of bre regeneration of western Tibet, 
Tle information secured is issuing 
from the press and the lecture plat- 
form. It is thus becoming available 
for the missionary societies of the 
church. 

Second: During the summer of 
1905 the Indian Government became 
active in pushing its agencies closer 
to the passes across the Himalayas 
into Libet. They sent out their 
engineers and political and adminis- 
trative officers to survey the roads and 
to make estimates for trade routes 
through the districts of Kumaun in 
the mountains on the British border- 
land. hese surveys, estimates and 
reports concerning. the _ political, 
international and commercial value 
of the various routes are now avail- 
able in India, and as rapidly as 
political and commercial  circum- 
stances will Tit, ork will be 
pushed“ to realize the ideAls already 
formed. 

Third: Russia and England were 
meeting each other in Tibetan matters 
rather unpleasantly a while ago. 
Within the past eighteen months they 
have come to an agreement that for 
a period of three years neither would 
seek rights or concessions for her- 
self or her subjects, nor allow any 
scientific or other mission to enter 
Tibet from their respective territories. 

This agreement will secure Tibe- 
tans from being greatly influenced by 
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outside forces except from the 
suzerain power of China. King 


Edward the Seventh and Nicholas the 
Second met at Reval last summer, 
and it was announced that the re- 
lation of these two powers to the 
countries of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tibet was the subject of amicable dis- 
cussion and adjustment. 

From the point of view of the 
missionary, it is to be that this 
amicable arrangement of England and 
Russia may leave them both free to 
help the suzerain power of China, in 
a friendly way, in the difficult work 
of taking away the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the Buddhist Lamas of 
Tibet and of developing a tolerant ad- 
ministration of law and order. When 
this work is accomplished, the inter- 
national situation will be such that we 
missionaries from the Indian border- 
land will find the gates into ‘Tibet 
opening freely. for us. Weare already 
at the gates, but political considera- 
tions forbid us to enter. The ibe- 
tans can now come through the passes 
to us; the gate swings both ways for 
them, but not for us. Personally the 
common people are our friends and 
would be glad if we could come to 


them in NOW’. 
Fourth: ast September - the 
Swedish Sven Hedin, 
emerged from an eighteen months 
tour of obserVation in Tibet. On 
emerging hé came to Simla, the 
summer capital of India; arriving 
there he became the guest of Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy of India. It is to 
be supposed that his touch with Simla 
enabled the Viceroy to obtain ad- 
ditional facts regarding administra- 
tive and political conditions in ‘libet. 
From India Dr. Hedin went to China, 
where he would be able to get in touch 
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with the latest phases of the Tibetan 
question from the standpoint of 
China. He returned from China by 
way of Russia, and on January 17th 
of this year he reached Sweden, and 
was received with great enthusiasm 
by the people and the King. 

Dr. Sven Hedin has furnished us 
with two interesting papers on the sub- 
ject of “My Discoveries in Tibet’’ pub- 
lished in the August and September 
numbers of Harpers Monthly for 
1908. When he publishes his book 
with maps, giving more in detail the 
condition of the people and their 
attitude toward progress and Chris- 
tian civilization, our mission boards 
and laymen’s missionary-movement 
organizations will have a large fund 
of information upon which they will 
be able to make estimates and form 
plans for cooperation in advance 
movements toward this closed land of 
Tibet. 

| have recently spent seven years 
as district superintendent of the 
Kumaun District, which is on thy 
british borderland of Tibet, and have 
» enjoyed the privilege of working 

among and with ne Ne but de- 


vote band of missionarié$yand native 


Christian workers in this “uttermost. 
part.” On the eastern side of the 
umaun District and running parallel 
with the Kali River, which forms the 
natural boundary between India and 
Nepal, there is a mountain road 
Which in all probability will be the 
chief highway over which the Gospel 
and Christian civilization will enter 
western Tibet. 

this road leads from British Indian 
territory through the Lipu Lekh pass, 
780 feet high, into Tibet. Garbiyang 
is a trade center on the Indian side: 
Taklakot is a trade center on the 


Tibetan side. These two places are 
only twenty-six miles apart. 

This interesting pass in the snowy 
range of the “Holy Himalaya” is 
destined to be the chief gate- 
way through which Tibet is to emerge 
into southern Asia, and _ through 
which the advancing Gospel and 
Christian civilization will enter Tibet. 
From Garbiyang, near the Lipu Lekh 
pass, the road to Tanakpur at the foot 
of the mountains is about one hundred 
and sixty miles long, and runs directly 


south, parallel with the Kali River.. 


The government is planning to extend 
the railway from Pilibhit’ to Tanak- 
pur in order to develop this trade 
route to the pass: it requires only 
forty miles of railroad to complete 
this connection, and then Tanakpur 
will be the northern terminus of a 
railway which runs through to Bom- 
bay. The road from the foot of the 
mountains to the pass has been called 
the Tanakpur-Garbiyang route. Con- 
cerning this route Mr. C. A. Shereing, 
an English deputy commissioner 
who has studied this road and has 


compared it with other possible roads, 


says: “The Assam border is at pres- 
ent of no use to us owing to the 
wildness of the country and the 
savage character of the people, 
whereas western Tibet, with which 
British territory comes into actual 
physical contact, is of enormous 1m- 
portance, while it may be safely said 
that it is difficult to find in any other 
portion of the earth a more interest- 
ing country than western Tibet and 
the British borderland which adjoins 
it. Geographically this portion of 
Tibet is the nearest to Russian terri- 
tory, and, altho separated from 
Russian Turkestan by chains of the 
most forbidding mountain ranges, 
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still the fact of its position gives it 
great political importance. But above 
all else, it is interesting for its place 
in religious thought, for it is in this 
part of Tibet that we find Mount 
Kailas, the heaven of Buddhist and 
Hindu, answering to the Olympus 
of Homer. This sacred spot is at 
present visited by hundreds of 
pilgrims annually, but with im- 
proved communications these hun- 
dreds should become thousands in the 
near future, and the ultimate effect of 
this increase in the number of 
pilgrims s d be very great. The 
British territory which adjoins this 
part of Tibet is the Kumaun border- 
land, which is to the Hindu what 
Palestine is to the Christian, the place 
where those whom the  Huindu 
esteems most spent portions of their 
lives, the home of the great gods, “the 
great way to final liberation.” 

Mr. Shereing writes the 
standpoint of an administrator, and 
his opinion has value to the mission- 
ary as indicating the probable trend of 
government in opening up territory 
and bringing new countries into vital 
international relations. 

Kumaun is a difficult field of work 
for the missionary, but it is one of 
those potential areas on the surface 
of the earth which deserves more 


practical study and effort than Chris-. 


tians have given it. 

In November, 1824, Bishop Heber 
went up as far as Almorah, the 
capital of Kumaun, and writes in his 
diary, “Tho an important station, 
Almorah has never been visited by 
any clergyman, and I was very 


anxious not only to give a Sunday to 
its secluded flock, but to ascertain 
what facilities existed for obtaining 
for them at least the occasional visits 
of a minister of religion and for even- 
tually spreading the Gospel among 
the inhabitants of the mountains and 
beyond them into Tibet and Tartary.” 
Bishop Heber as a seer of God beheld 
the strategic importance of Kumaun 
as a territory through which to reach 
the hermit nation beyond. 

In 1374the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission began work in Eastern 
Kkumaun on the Tanakpur-Garbiyang 
trade route, and within the territory 
which is directly on the line of this 
road we have gathered a community 
of six hundred and fifty-three Chris- 
tians who are living in about ten 
different centers. The Tibetan and 
Bhutiya traders, who have free access 
to Tibet, are constantly coming into 
touch with these Christian people. 
They drop into our religious meet- 
ings; they see our little schools, and 
when sick, they receive medical help 
in our dispensaries. 

We are making some progress in 
our approaches. Heber, Butler, Bud- 
den, McMahan and others labored, 
prayed and had visions of the time 
when this nation should be included 
in the kingdom of the Messiah— 
“When earth’s remotest nation has 
learned Messiah’s name.” The de- 
voted missionaries at the Jkumaun 
frontier are working patiently in 
loneliness sometimes, and praying that 
the spiritual forces of the kingdom 
and the churches may reenforce them 
quickly. 
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™ 4, 1881.— Founding of Tuskegee 
stitute for negroes. ~~ 
See “Up From Slavery,” by Booker -Wash- 
ington. 


MEMORABLE MISSIONARY DATES FOR JULY 


PREPARED BY MISS BELLE M. BRAIN 


July 1, 1838.—The Pentecost at Hilo. 
See “Life in Hawaii,” by Titus Coan; or 
“The Transformation of Hawaii,” by Brain. 


July 1, 1906.—Death of George Grenfell, 


of Africa. 
See MISSIONARY ReEvIEW, March, 1907. 


July 3, 1878—The Pentecost at Ongole, 
India. 
See ‘“‘New Acts of the Apostles,’ by Pierson, 


July 4, 1844—Founding of the South 
American Missionary Society. 
See “The Encyclopedia of Missions.”’ 


July 4, 1859.—Opening of Japan to the 
residence of foreigners. 
See article in this number of the Review. 


July 4, 1871—Formal opening of Robert 
Constantinople. 
e “‘My Life and Times,” by Cyrus Hamlin. 


July 5, 1856.—Birth of Ion Keith-Fal- 


CONner. 
See “The Encyclopedia of Missions.” 


July 6, 1898—Annexation of the Ha- 
walian Islands by U. S. A. 


See “Transformation of Hawaii,’”’ by Brain. 


July 7, 1869.—The Moravian ship Har- 
mony sailed on the one hundredth jour- 


ney to Labrador. 
See “‘Moravian Missions,’ by Thompson. 


July 8, 1803.—Birth of Gutzlaff. 
See “The Encyclopedia of Missions.” 


July 8, 1853.—Perry anchored off Uraga, 
in the Bay of Yeddo. 


See article in this number of the REVIEw. 


July 9, 1706.—Landing of Ziegenbalg and 
Pluschau in India. 


See “Men of Might in India Missions,” by 
Holcomb. 


July 9, 1737.—Landing 0° George Schmidt 
in South Africa. 


See ‘Moravian Missions,’’ by Thompson. 


July 9, 1803.—Opening of the first Sun- 
day-school in India. 


July 9, 1813.—Constantinople first en- 


tered by missionaries of the American 
board. 


July 12, 1813.—Judson reached Burma. 
see “Life of Judson,” by Edward Judson. 


July 12, 1830.—Founding of Duff College, 
Calcutta. 


see ‘fModern Heroes of the Mission Field,” 
by Walsh. 


July 14, 1750.—Schwartz landed in India. 
See “Men of Might in India Missions,” by 
Holcomb. 


July 15, 1857.—Massacre of Cawnpore, 
India. 
see “Lux Christi,’”® p. 67. 


July 29, 


July 16, 1836.—Birth of John E. Clough. 
July 17, 1805.—Henry Martyn sailed for 
India. 


See “Men of Might in India Missions,’’ by 
Holcomb; or “‘Pioneers and Founders,” by 
Y onge., 


July 17, 1834.—Birth of Francois Coil- 


lard. 


See ‘“‘Coillard of the Zambesi,” by Mackin- 
tosh; also Missionary Review, September, 
1907. 


July 18, 1792.—Birth of Levi Parsons. 


See Encyclopedia of Missions.’’ 


July 21, 1841.—Opening of Lovedale In- 
stitute, South Africa. 


See “Dawn in the Dark Continent,” by Stew- 
art. 
July 23, 1815.—Baptism of Africaner. 
See any life of Moffat. 


July 24, 1784.—Birth of Samuel Newell. 


See “The Encyclopedia of Missions.”’ 


July 24, 1886,—Meeting of the Ten Na- 
tions, at Northfield. 


See “Report. ‘of the Student Volttmteer Con- 
vention,’ Cleveland, 1891. 


July 26, 1864.—Death of Fidelia Fiske, of 


Persia. 
See MISSIONARY REvIEW, May, 1909. 


July 27, 1857.—Founding of the Niger 
Mission of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

See “‘Life of Samuel Crowther,” by Jesse 
Page. 
July 28, 1764.—Birth of Samuel Marsden. 


See “Pioneers and Founders,” by Yonge. 


July 29, 1792.—Birth of Jonas King. 


See ‘‘Encyclopedia of Missions.’’ 


1858.—Signing of Townsend 
Harris’ treaty with Japan. 


See article in this number of the Review. 


A Suggested Program on the Opening 
of Japan 


l. Scripture Lesson: The Useless Rage of 
the Heathen Against the Lord, Ps. 2. 


2. Hymn: “Before Jehovah's Awful 
Throne.” Tune: “Old Hundred.” 


This hymn was sung on Sunday, July 10, 
1853, by Perry’s orders, while at anchor 
in the Bay of Yeddo. 


3. Quotation: “Let us advance upon our 
knees.”—Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


To be used as a wall motto and memorized. 


4. Special Music: The two Japanese na- 
tional anthems, “Kim Ga Yo,” ancient 
and modern. 
See “‘All About Japan,” 


5. Poem: 
Xavier.” 


See “‘All About Japan,” 


pp. 71 and 189. 


“The Sailing of Francis 


p. 100. 
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A LAND WITHOUT MISSIONARIES * 


YET CONDITIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, MORAL AND SANITARY, CRY 
ALOUD FOR THEM 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 


Why do so many missionaries go to 
Japan, China, India, Turkey, and Ko- 
rea, and so few to Central America? 
They are as inconspicuous in all the 
country between the Guatemalan bor- 
der and Panama as they are conspicu- 
ous elsewhere. 

Partiality for distant lands can not 
explain their neglect, for Alaska is 
most abundantly supplied. Is it pos- 
sible that the soul of a Caribbean In- 
dian in 25 cents’ worth of cotton drill 
is less worth saving than the soul of 
an Aleut in furs? Latitude can not 
matter, else the Fiji Islands, which 


“have been well cared for, would be 


under the ban. | 

Any excuse that Central America is 
already a Christian country is incon- 
sistent, if not otherwise untenable. 
Mexico is a favorite field, and Mex- 
ico is far more Christian than Guate- 
mala or Nicaragua. Altho the Mex- 
ican state has made war on the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Mexican peon is 
a most devout religionist, reverent and 
superstitious. 

All the missionaries in Mexico, 
where the government is doing much 
for education, are most enthusiastic 
over their schools and their work in 
spreading the English language. They 
are also trying to teach the Mexican 
Indian that when a man and a woman 
live together and rear a family of chil- 
dren a marriage ceremony is a praise- 
worthy prolog. 


Women Object to Marriage 


It is the woman who objects to this 
convention, and not wholly for the 
sake of saving the fee to spend it in 
shopping. She is acting out of the 
experience of her sex with the male 
kind in her own country. If her hus- 
band is tied to her by a contract, she 
can not dismiss him when she pleases 
and take another who is a better pro- 
vider. The majority of couples, tho 
unmarried, live together as virtuously 
as if they really had the knot tied. 


* From the Chicago Jribune. 


Only when they learn English do they 
learn what a virtuous thing of itself 
the knot is. And south of the Mexi- 
can border, where the Church has lost 
influence, ideas are not only more lax, 
but less moral. 

Mention Central America to the 
missionary in Mexico and he looks 
blank. You almost expect him to ask 


incognita seems crossed off the maps 
of the missionary boards for the same 
reason that the American sees it only 
as a source of humor. A cynical 
trader of Honduras explained that the 
missionary has no interest in hot coun- 
tries, where the male inhabitants had 
learned to wear trousers and the wo- 
men a mother hubbard. The pioncer- 
ing work is finished with such an ex- 
pansion of the breech-clout or with the 
greater progress represented when 
there was not even a breech-clout to 
begin with. 

To me, however, the absence of mis- 
sionaries in numbers was deplorable. 
The modern missionary who founds 
little communities in foreign countries 
where the humanities and hygienics 
are taught is a spreader of civilization 
regardless of his creed. For every one 
of him in Japan, that learned for it- 
self, and in China, that is learning ior 
itself, there ought to be a hundred in 
this field at our door, that can not 
learn for itself, for which our \lon- 
roe Doctrine is responsible. 

The Roman Catholics have sent 
American priests to take the place of 
the Spanish friars in the Philippines; 
and the boards have sent Protestant 
clergy to the Philippines, where they 
are far less needed than in Central 
America. 

By all the standards of Christian 
civilization Central America is worse 
than the Philippines under Spanish 
rule. A visit of a delegation {rom 
every Philippine province to Nica- 
ragua would be a powerful object-les- 
son. 


where Central America is. That terra) 
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Only satire would call Central 
America Christian to-day. Its people 
are lapsing into paganism, even as the 
Haitian negroes have lapsed into 
African voodooism. By people one 
means the native Indian, who, with 
those of half Indian blood, make up 
nearer four-fifths than three-fourths 
of the 3,000,000 who live between 
Mexico and Costa Rica. 

The history of the Church here 1s, 
broadly, its history in the Philippines 
and other Spanish-American coun- 
trices. The priests who came with the 
conquerors settled the Indians on the 
land and taught them\agriculture and 
religion. Generally the conqueror was 
an adventurer and a gold-hunter. He 
did not come as a settler. When the 
movement against Spain culminated in 
La Libertad on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, which is the Fourth of July south 
of the Rio Grande, the Church was 
regarded in many quarters as a part 
of the oppression. But in Mexico the 
martyr of independence was a heroic 
priest Hidalgo, who first raised the 
banner of rebeilion and was excom- 
municated for his act. 

\-ndoubtedly the Church was on the 
side of Spain. Later its influence 
was with the conservatives who rep- 
resented the well-to-do, the land hold- 
ers, and the old Spanish element, 
which sought to rule by force of in- 
tellect, but fell through its own fac- 
tions and unworthiness, and is now 
engulfed by the “liberalism,” so 
called, of the Zelayas and the Cabreras 
—of the man who can gather a band 
of soldiers and capture the capital, 
which he holds as long as he can, or 
until his fortune is made. And the 
vandal play of this new class of lead- 
ers in public opinion, so far as there 
is any public opinion, was against the 
Church and the -well-to-do, whose 
Wealth they would despoil. 

in Guatemala, Honduras, and Nica- 


ragua the priesthood has fallen into 


the lowest state of any countries in 
Christendom not in the Caribbean re- 
gion. The bayonet no longer consid- 
ers it as a factor to be reckoned with. 
It has neither political power nor re- 


ligious power of any account. When 
| asked a young woman, head of a 
girls’ school in Guatemala, if she had 
been educated in a convent, she was 
quick to free herself from any such 
prejudicial charge against the adminis- 
tration, which does not permit con- 
vents to exist. When I asked if she 
were a Catholic she answered, “Oh, 
yes,’ carelessly. The pope of Guate- 
mala is Cabrera. His name is posted 
in every school as the giver of edu- 
cation and all blessings. . 

If you are looking for real church 
ruins go to Central America. Many 
churches are disused, and those that 
are not are almost invariably in disre- 
pair. lhe people, poverty-stricken 
and hopeless, take little interest in 
them. Religious ideas are dying, and 
with them moral ideas. A settled in- 
difference of day-by-day existence 
characterizes the masses, who are re- 
verting to Indian superstition. What 
support there is for religion comes 
from women of the better classes. 

In morals the people have the exam- 
ples of their leaders. Your hopeful 
politician in a Central American coun- 
try, usually a lawyer, regards himself 
as an “‘intellectual.’”’ His views of life 
are formed on all the faults of Latin 
civilization, which are so frequently 


_ and wrongly mistaken for Latin stand- 


ards. His ambition is any government 
position or revolutionary opportunity 
that may win one. 

Gradually the old Spanish element 
is being driven to the wall; the old 
families are being ruined; their heads 
persecuted and assassinated. Among 
the masses Spanish courtesy, which 
makes a Mexican peon a knight, is 
disappearing. Added to the Indian 
blood and the buccaneer strain is the 
infiltration of negro blood, especially 
predominant on the east coast of Nic- 
aragua and Honduras. ‘The Indian 
strain is purest in Guatemala. Some 
of the mountain tribes have never been 
civilized, tho they are within three 
days of New Orleans, and they are 
better off than the ones who were 
Christians and have lapsed into pagan- 
ism. 
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On paper. much is done for educa- General, Doctor, Lawyer.” He was 
tion. But that is to be expected in not of much account in any capacity. 
countries with constitutions forbidding Cabrera of Guatemala, tyrannical, 
confiscation, when confiscation is reg- corrupt, and murderous as he is, 
ularly practised, with constitutions should receive credit for one thing. 
that most amply protect the rights of His Estrada Cabrera schools may be 
its citizen when execution without due to his vanity, but, nevertheless, 
trial is frequent. Everything to which they are a beginning. He has inaug- 
free and independent nations are en- urated institutions where agriculture 
titled the military despots are bound to and the practical sciences—Central 
have. Frequently they amend the con- America’s most crying need—are 
stitutions in order to make them more taught. Many of the country school- 
liberal. They make progressive laws houses—which have meant profitable 
without any thought that laws are _ contracts to political favorites—are, | 


made to be obeyed. fear, little used except to house the 
All the glowing reports of progyess.. guests and friends of the jéfe politicos. 
which are sent to the United States uatemala City has, a_ university 


indicate a desire to’be in style. When which was generally attended by Cen- 
the dictator tells you that school at- tral American students—before they 
tendance is compulsory he is being po- were in danger as political suspects 
lite. He knows that it is so in your’ under the reign of terror following the 
country. If you were equally polite attempted assassinations—and also a 
you would say out of compliment to medical school where the sessions of | 
the customs of his country that Mr. the Pan-American Medical Congress 
Taft had secretly had Mr. Bryan tied were held. 


up by the thumbs and made him con- At least 80 per cent. of Central 
fess he was still for free silver at Americans can not read a line of print. 
heart. If they could, what would they have 


When you examine the compulsory to read? No newspaper may print 
system more closely you see that it is anything but praise of the dictator. 
suspended indefinitely, like the consti- No literature is circulated except gov- 
tution. But by this it must not be’ ernmental proclamations. No knovw!- 
implied that education is altogether edge of the outside world is spread. 
neglected. The sons of people with Barbarism, enervated by certain civ- 
any means at all are most ambitious ilized forms, without barbarism’s vig- 
for learning. They study at private or, tells all in a word. Scenes of 
schools and become more proficient in disgust I might repeat to the point of 
French at least than the graduates of nausea; utter lack of sanitation, of 
most of our colleges. Capable as they care of body as well as of mind, ex- 
are of better things, the military and pose a scrofulous people to all the 
political system demoralizes them. tropical diseases, which keep the 


Every capital has some form of in- © death-list pretty well balanced with the 
stitution which is called a university _ birth-rate. 


where the teaching is of the old-fash- Meanwhile the missionaries look 
ioned Spanish style. These universi- past the fields thick with ignorance 
ties bestow degrees as liberally as the and unbelief, to China and India and 
army makes generals. You meet doc- Africa, where the missionary teaclies 
tors of letters and philosophy at every everything from hygienic to the moral 
turn. One President was introduced law—everything that Central America 
to me as “his Excellency, President, lacks. 
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TORRES 


ISLANDS 


WAITING FOR THE GOSPEL * 


Almost as numberless as the stars 
in the heavens are the islands of the 
ereat Pacific Ocean. Among them 
are the Torres Islands, consisting of 
five small islets, inhabited by dark- 
skinned men and women. To these 
simple children of nature it seemed 
most terrible to bury their dead loved 
ones in the cold ground, and in the 
midst of their villages they built scaf- 
folds upon which they placed the 
corpses until wind and weather, rain 
‘and sunshine had completed their 
destructive work and the flesh had 
been entirely destroyed. From the 
dry bones they made arrow-heads, be- 
lieving to honor thus the dead most 
highly. 

Such customs of keeping decompo- 

sing bodies right in their midst was not 
conducive to healthful conditions in 
the islands, and their inhabitants were 
sufferers from all kinds of ugly ulcers 
and spreading sores, especially since 
they were not used to frequent ablu- 
tions on account of the great scarcity 
of sweet water. In spite of the un- 
healthful conditions upon the Torres 
Islands, Christian natives from the 
neighboring groups had settled upon 
four of the islets. Schools had been 
started, and gladly the people came to 
hear the tidings of salvation in Christ. 


But little Toga, the most southerly of © 


the Torres Islands, remained without 
the Gospel, and to the frequent calls 
for a teacher from its inhabitants the 
sorrowful answer of the missionaries 
upon the other islands had to be, 
“Alas, we have no teacher for Toga 
ver” 

it was on Christmas, 1894, when 
the inhabitants of Loh, the island 
closest to little Toga, saw a small 
column of smoke ascending from that 
island. Slowly it moved from one side 
to the other and thus conveyed to the 
observers the news that men from 
Toga were starting for Loh. Soon 
a dark spot could be seen upon the 
sunlit waters. It was a raft made of 
bamboo, upon which the inhabitants 
of Toga, ignorant of the art of ma- 


* Adapted from the German of Louis Meyers. 


king canoes, made the trip across the 
wide expanse of smooth waters in 
slowest progress. The sun was al- 
most setting when ten men of Toga 
landed quietly upon Loh and an- 
nounced their purpose to remain and 
visit ten days. The real purpose of 
their coming they did not explain, and 
to inquire would have been considered 
bad manners. Thus they remained, 
but lo, when the native Christians 
of Loh assembled in their little church 
for their morning and their eyéning 
devotions, the men of Toga Po og came 
and sat outside the church, whose sides 
were made of mats which permitted 
them to hear and see whatever was 
going on inside. Many questions 
were asked by the visitors, and they 
inquired very especially how the Chris- 
tian natives lived and what heathen 
customs they had abandoned. 

The day of the departure of these 
strange guests had arrived, when their 
leader went to the Christian teacher of 
Loh and said, “Ofttimes we have 
asked for a Christian teacher, but we 
did not obtain one. Long we have 
waited, but now we have grown 
tired of the waiting and we came here 
to see and learn how matters are con- 
ducted in a place which is under the 
sway of the new doctrine. Now we 
return to’ our island, and we will try 
from this time on to live as the Chris- 
tians do and leave undone the things 
which they forbid. Thus when at last 
the teacher comes in answer to our 
many requests, he need tell us only 
that of which we have not heard.” 
After that speech the men of Toga 
went upon their raft and slowly made 
their way back to their homes. | 

Two months later the European 
missionary (of the Melanesian Mis- 
sion) came to Loh and heard the 
astonishing news of the visit of the 
men from Toga. Immediately he de- 
cided upon a visit to that little island. 
Gladly its inhabitants received him, 
and proudly they conducted him to 
his stopping-place. High upon the 
rocks a level place, which offered a 
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beautiful view of the wide sea, had 
been cleaned of weeds and bushes, and 
a comfortable hut had been erected for 
the expected teacher. When the mis- 
sionary began to inquire, he found 
that many heathen customs had been 
laid aside already by these men, and 
they had already introduced a weekly 
day of rest, on which they assembled 
round the hut where the teacher was 
to dwell. Every day, when they 
thought that the people of Loh as- 
sembled for morning or evening wor- 
ship, they sat quietly upon the rocks 
and looked across the sea. Thus the 
men of Toga were waiting for the 
Gospel, and from their hearts came the 
silent cry, Come over and helpuus! 

Touched beyond description the-mis- 
sionary \returned to Loh, called the 
Christian\natives together, told them 
of the waiting expectation of their 
heathen neighbors, and prayed most 
earnestly that God soon send a teacher 
to Toga. 

Two weeks went by. The teacher 
sat in his room, writing busily tho 
it was almost midnight. Steps ap- 
proached his door, and two native 
boys of fifteen entered quietly and sat 
down upon the floor, waiting, as is 
the custom there. Both were Chris- 
tians and had been trained in the mis- 
sionary school upon the Norfolk 
Islands, for a short time only, because 


they had become sick. Wondering 
over the late visit, the missionary 

wrote on, until at last one of the boys 
asked, “Father, has a teacher for Toga 
been found?” ‘Not yet, my son,” was 
the missionary’s answer. Ten minutes 
of silence again—then the hesitating 
question, “lather, could we two go to 
Toga? We know that we are not real 
teachers and quite ignorant, but we 
believe in Christ and are able to read 
and write. We might do some good, 
until a real teacher is found for Toga.” 
The missionary, moved in his heart, 
silently praised God for the answer 
to prayer, but to the boys he spoke of 
the dangers and temptations in heathen 


_,-toga, and asked them to pray over the 


matter and return to him after three 
days. This they did, and their final 
answer was, “We will gor At the 
close of the next week the missionary 
took both boys into his boat and sailed 
for Toga. A heavy wind brought 
them near the island quickly, but 
landing was impossible on account ot 
the high breakers. The missionary 
decided to return to Loh and come 
back some other day, but both boys 
would not go back. They jumped over 
the side and safely reached the shore. 
Thus, the first Christian teachers came 
to little Toga, which now has many 
natives who are sincere and joytul 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN HYMN 


Fuji's mountain high, 
Piercing far the sky! 
Biwa’s lake so broad, 
Field o’er-stretching flood! 


all 
CHORUS 


All that’s high and broad’compare thou 


With the Heart of God; 
Countless thousand times surpassing 


Boundless Heart of God! 


High o’er mount we love 
Hangs the moon above 
And the lake’s broad breast 
Broader clouds have drest. 


Far the starry height 

Past the moon’s pure light; 
O’er the clouds’ advance 
Spreads Heaven’s blue expanse. 


Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. F. S. Curtis. 
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EDITORIALS 


SEVEN WATCHWORDS OF MISSIONS 


1. Go. With such immense distribu- 
tion—two-thirds of the race yet need- 
ing evangelization, the presumption is 
that the believer should, himself or 
herself, personally go to relieve this 
spiritual famine unless good reason 
can be assigned for not doing so. The 
burden of proof seems to be on the 
side of those who stay at home that 
they are justified in such a course. 

2. GIvE. Certainly every disciple 
should take personal part by system- 
atic, self-denying,.and prayerful con- 
tributions of substance., Two illus- 
trious examples are recorded forvour 
instruction : ‘Dne an immense gift 
from a King, of what is reckoned at 
the vast sum of $100,000,000; and an- 
other apparently insignificant gift from 
a widow of “two mites which make a 
farthing.”” (Compare 2 Cor. viil., 1x.) 

3. TeLtt. Ahasuerus, for Esther’s 
sake, proclaimed throughout 127 
provinces, and in all the languages 
spoken in his vast empire of 3,500,- 
000 square miles, his decree for 
the relief of the Jews, and with 
no swifter methods than by mules 
and dromedaries published the good 
news in eight months and twenty 
days! (Compare Esther viii, 9; 1x, 1.) 

4. PrAy. ‘This every one can do, 
however unlearned, poor, or even 
crippled as to other forms of effort. 
No disciple can be prevented from 
supplication and intercession, and 
no other form of cooperation is so 
effective. Mr. Finney traced the 
blessing that attended his revival- 
ism mainly to supplicators, 
“Father Nash” and “Abel Cleary.” 
What power would come from one 
intercessor like Elijah! 

.5. Love. Jonah’s story seems put 
before us—the story of the first 
foreign missionary—to show us how 
a man sent on a mission may refuse 
to 99; and how, called a second time, 
he may go, but without a right spirit, 
and so destitute of love, as actually 


to be disappointed and dejected be- 


Cause his message brings a whole 


heathen people to humiliation and 
repentance! 


6. Trust. Primitive teachers went 
forth “taking nothing of the Gen- 
tiles,’ and some of the foremost 
modern missionaries have heroically 
depended only on God. But in every 
case there should be a sense of part- 
nership with God, which should make 
all the work one of sublime fellow- 
ship with a divine Leader, and all 
discouragement impossible because 
He says, “Lo, I am with you.” 

7. Rest. It follows that there shall 
be perfect peace as to all “results. 
Noah was a “preacher of righteous- 
ness, yet a century’s faithful warn- 
ing won no convert. Our Lord him- 
self had no apparent success, as men 
count success. And if the work is 
God’s, and ours, only because first 
God’s, then all we have to do is to go 
on, doing our duty, and leaving all 
the rest with Him. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF MISSIONS 


These have never been adequately 
measured. The new motto in our 
day, on the banners of the Student 
Volunteer movement: “The evangel- 
ization of the world in this genera- 
tion,’ seems to some most chimerical 
and impracticable. But possibly there 
has been:little thought as to the possi- 
bilities of missionary work in our 


‘time. 


Using round figures, and stima- 
ing the populationo fthe globe at 
1,500,600,000; and the already evan- 
gelized at one-third of that number, 
500,000,000, this leaves 1I,000,000,000 
to be reached with gospel tidings. 

Out of the 500,000,000 who have 
been evangelized, if we reckon only 
one in ten, as practically and experi- 
mentally Christian, we have 50,000,- 
000; and the problem is, how, within 
the lifetime of a generation, say 30 
years, to bring this 50,000,000 into 
contact with the other 1,000,000,000. 
It is obvious that if each of the former 
number could reach twenty of the 
latter, the problem would at least be- 
gin to be solved. But, even granting 
that only one out of ten could be 
made really active in cooperation 
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with the missionary cause, we should 
still have a supposable working force 
of 5,000,000; and if, in any way, each 
of these five millions could secure 


two hundred others a hearing of the 


Gospel message within the _ thirty 
years, all mankind, now living, would 
have at least heard the good news of 
salvation, and a great start would be 
made toward the final result. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, seventy-five years 
ago, suggested the possibility of pro- 
claiming the Gospel to every soul, in 
a comparatively few years, by in- 
creasing the missionary force to fifty 
thousand. Supposing these to be 
properly distributed among the 1I,000,- 
000,000 unevangelized, it would give 
to each a field of labor containing 
20,000; and, at an average of 1,000 
a year for twenty years, the whole 
population would have opportunity 
not only of hearing, but of repeatedly 
hearing, the Gospel message. And 
all this does not at all take into con- 
sideration the number of converts 
who during that twenty years would 
have heard, received and in turn 
assisted in proclaiming the Word of 
Life; and the native helpers every- 
where prove fourfold the missionary 
force. As to rapidity of results, one 
narrative in the Word of God seems 
meant to put all our modern efforts to 
shame by contrast. In the time of Aha- 
suerus, thrice in a few years that des- 
pot sent out a proclamation, through- 
out the vast empire of 127 provinces 
and perhaps 3,500,000 square miles, to 
reach all his subjects; such decrees 
had first to be translated into all the 


languages of his. realm, and _ then. 


pushed forward by men, mounted on 
dromedaries and mules—the most 
rapid methods then known—and the 
last of the three decrees had to over- 
take the second, to annul the cruel 
scheme of the Jew’s extermination; 
and yet this whole colossal under- 
taking was accomplished, between 
23d of the third month Sivan and 
the 13th of the twelfth month, Adar; 
in other words, a period of eight 
months and twenty days! Yet we, 
with a great army of. translators al- 


ready supplying over 500 different 
versions of Scripture, and with such 
swift vehicles of travel and _trans- 
portation as ocean steamers and rail- 
way carriages, find, in this twentieth 
century, two-thirds of the race yet 
lying in darkness and the death shade! 

These 50,000 missionaries must be 
supported by the gifts as well as 
prayers of the church. It would need 
to put, and keep them in the field— 
and even 50,000 is but one of every 
1,000 of the supposed available force 
about $50,000,000 annually. This 
is, at least, two and a half times 
the present aggregate missionary 
eifts. But, if the standard recently 
adopted in Minnesota at the Laymen’s 
Convention—five dollars a year for 
each Protestant communicant, which 
is approximately only about one and 
a half cents a day—were adopted by 
the whole 50,000,000, we should 
have a grand aggregate yearly of 
$250,000,000, or five times the sum 
required. 

Whatever way the matter be re- 
garded, and from whatever point of 
view, no sensible reason can be found 
why this divine enterprise of mis- 
sions might not be pushed forward 
so as to actually proclaim the Gospel 
to the whole world before at the la- 
test the middle of this century. The 
possibilities of missions are hindered 
from realization, not by a lack of 
numbers, or of money, or of facilities 
in the possession of the Lord’s peo- 
ple; but by sheer apathy and lethargy. 
Practically the project of a world’s 
evangelization has never yet gript 
the modern church. A few are in- 
terested; a very few on fire, but the 
ereat majority neither know nor care 
much about the work, and shirk both 
self-denying giving and personal co- 
operation. Nothing short of a wide- 
spread and deep-reaching revolution, 
wrought by God’s Spirit, can so up- 
turn the present life of the great body 
of disciples as to enlist them in this 
the grandest and most divine enter- 
prise ever entrusted to. man. And the 
only hope of such a revolution 1s 
united and believing prayer. 
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AN ANSWER TO PRAYER 


Fred S. Arnot, the founder of the 
Garenganze Mission in West Central 
Africa, after years of physical disable- 
ment, has returned to the land of his 
great life work and is residing with 
his family in Johannesburg. From 
here he goes on long trips into the 
interior, visiting the stations, looking 
after converts and infusing new cour- 
age into his missionary yoke-fellows. 

Lately he proposed a journey via 
Kalone into the heart of the mission 
territory, but had no funds, and he has 
been wont from the first to wait on 
God for all financial help, making no 
appeals to man and taking no collec- 
tions. Accordingly, every step was 
taken in faith and prayer. 

Fully persuaded of the Lord’s lead- 
ing, however, he got ‘his luggage 
ready with the supplies he was to take 
for the wants of the mission and the 
helpers, and a small sum of about 
$55, arriving from his friends in 
Bristol, helped him to send on his 
baggage and supplies, but left him 
with no money to pay his own fare. 
This was just before the day of his 
proposed starting—Monday, April 5, 
being that day. Saturday previous his 
baggage and freight had gone for- 
ward, and he was awaiting further 
helf.from God to begin his own jour- 
ney two-days later. 

On Sunday evening he was an- 
nounced to preach at the Central Hall 
in Johannesburg. A gentleman from 
Glascow, an entire stranger, passing 
the door of the hall, on his way to the 
Railway Mission with his daughter, 
who was to sing a solo at the latter 
meeting, seeing Mr. Arnot’s name 
on the announcement board, left his 
daughter to go on and himself turned 
In to hear the missionary. After the 
service he introduced himself, and in- 
vited Mr. Arnot to a- midday luncheon 
with him the next day, which he at- 
tended, at the hotel where his new 
acquaintance was stopping. 

After lunch, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnot rose to go, his host followed 
him to say that it had been laid in his 
heart, as a memento of the Sunday 
night's meeting, to give him one hun- 
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dred pounds, to use as he might see 
fit. So he and his wife went straight 
to the railway office and he took his 
passage; then, with the money remain- 
ing, arranged for the payment of car- 
riers (£50 in silver), bought a few 
extras, and had still what was requi- 
site to meet housekeeping expenses 
during his absence. So manifestly 
had the Lord interposed that he writes 
he “‘felt like a ball rolled along out of 
God’s own hand; and that in this case 
the value of the money seemed as 
mere chaff, compared to the strong as- 
surance conveyed by the fact of the 
money coming just at that time and in 
that way that God was sending him.” 


AN INFIDEL’S MISTAKEN PROPHECY 

Twenty-five years ago, says a con- 
temporary, Robert Ingersoll, follow- 
ing the example of Voltaire a century 
before, declared, in a public lecture, 
that the Bible was an exploded book; 
that its sales were falling off rapidly, 
and that within ten years it would not 
be read any more. But since then six 
Bible houses have been established, 
and the sale of the Bible has been 
quadrupled. The American Bible So- 
ciety alone issued more than 1,500,000 
Bibles last year, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society more than 
5,000,000. Other Bible companies 
show correspondingly large ottputs. 


-The total number of Bibles in English 


upward of 10,000,000 copies. 

The Oxford Press turns out 20 
Bibles in a week. More than 40,000 
sheets of gold are used in lettertng the 
volumes, and the skins of 100,000 ani- 
mals go into Oxford Bible covers each 
year. 

The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety prints the Bible in from 400 to 
500 languages. 

During the first year of America’s 
rule in the Philippines, 10,700 Bibles 
were distributed there. Contrary to 
expectations, since the Boxer insur- 
rection in China the issue of Bibles for 
China last year was 428,000 copies. 

The fact is, the Bible, to-day, is the 
most popular book in the world, and 
more copies are sold than of any other 
hundred books combined. 


alone, produced in a single year, 15 ¢ 
wh, 
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MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
SUPPORTERS 


At a missionary conference in Bris- 
tol, Eng., May 17, 18, Mr. Hogg, of 
China, beautifully commented on 
Paul’s words to the Philippians “If 
I be poured out upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith,’ that the drink 
offering, or libation, was simply pour- 
ed upon the burnt offering, and with 
it consumed. Paul compares Philip- 
pian ministries to God and himself, 
to a whole oblation of burnt offering ; 
while his own self-sacrificing life, so 
much more costly an offering, is hum- 
bly made to answer to the mere cup 
of liquid, poured upon the'greater of- 
fering. But, as Mr. Hogg well added, 
in the Lord’s eyes Paul’s life was the 
burnt offering, and theirs only the 


~omparatively insignificant libation. 


How pathetic is the figure! The self- 
surrendered life services of the true 
missionary, a whole burnt offering, 
laid on the altar as a sacrifice to God; 
and the gifts of the supporters of His 
work, like a cup of wine, poured out 
upon the sacrifice and service of his 
faith, and, tho insignificant in com- 
parison, with it ascending to God as 
a sweet-smelling savor! 


THE SURE SIGN OF SPIRITUAL 
AWAKENING 


Mr. Goforth, of China, has been 
thrilling British audiences by his nar- 
rative of the Chinese awakenings and 
the amazing confessions of sin, and 
restitution as to wrong done. he 
Spirit of God His uniform process. 
He guides no sinning soul back to God 
except in the paths of confession and 
reparation. We, remember an inter- 
esting and quaint story of a Boston 
codfish dealer, a very earnest and sin- 
cere man, who lived prayerfully every 
day. One of the great joys of his life 
was the family-worship hour. One 
year two other merchants persuaded 
him to go into a deal with them, by 
which they could control all the cod- 
fish in the market, and greatly in- 


crease the price. The plan was suc- 
ceeding well, when this good old man 
learned that many poor persons in 
Boston were suffering because of. the 
great advance in the price of codfish, 
It troubled him so that he broke down 
in trying to pray at the family altar, 
and went straight to the men who had 
led him into the plot, and told them 
he could not go on with it. Said 
the old man: “I can't afford to 
do anything which interferes with 
my family prayers. And this morn- 
ing when I got down on my knees 
and tried to pray, there was a 
mountain of codfish before me, high 
enough to shut out the throne of God, 
and I could not pray. I tried my best 
to get around it, or get over it, but§ 
every time I started to pray that ped 
fish loomed up between me .and 
God.__ wouldn’t have my family 
prayers ‘spoiled for all the codfish in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and I shall have 
nothing more to do with it, or with 
any money made out of it.” 


THE PRESBYTERIANS AND THE JEWS 


The Presbyterian Church has been 
taking some advance steps in the field 
of Home Missions. Not only have 
special secretaries been appointed 
to care for work among _ the 
Indians, and the frontier towns and 
schools, but Rev. Warren H. Wilson 
has been selected to develop further 
the department of the Church and the 
laboring classes, Rev. Charles Stetzle 
is pushing’ forward nobly the efforts 
in behalf of the immigrants; an as 
one new section of this work for 
foreigners, a department of Jewish 
missions is formed, with Rev. [Louis 
Meyer, one of the associate editors of 
the Review, in charge. The plans 
are not yet fully developed, but it 1s 
proposed to take active steps in the 
founding of missions to Jews in New 
York, and by lectures to awaken the 
churches to a deeper sense of their 
obligation to evangelize the chosen 
people. 
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ISLANDS OF THE SEA 


Methodist Progress in the Islands 
Says World-Wide Missions: 


The Rev. D. H. Klinefelter, district 
superintendent of the Nueva Ecija Prov- 
vince, Philippine Islands, writes that during 
the Conference year which closed with 
February, 1909, nearly one thousand new 
members were added in the province, 
and there is a better spiritual condition 
in many places than heretofore. The 
splendid rice crop all over the province 
is greatly promoting self-support, which 
will enable him to increase the force of 
native preachers. 

December 4, 1908, will be a historical 
date for the Florence B. Nicholson Bible 
Seminary in Manila. On that day, after 
a three years’ course, six young men were 
graduated from the semuimary, these 
forming its first class of graduates. Dur- 
ing) the year some of these young men 
have traveled from ten to fifty mules 
every week from Saturday to Monday, 
in order to conduct circuit work. The 
seminary works in connection with the 
Ellinwood Bible Seminary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and one of the grad- 
uates is from that church. 


The Mission Ship in the Pacific 


The little mission vessel, Hiram 
Bingham, built last autumn by the 
gifts of Congregational Sunday- 
schools, has arrived at the Gilbert 
Islands after a prosperous voyage of 
over 4,000 miles. Captain Walkup 
writes that he has made a full tour 
of the islands, and has visited Ocean 
Island, where every Bible brought by 
the vessel was sold within an hour 
after the sale openeds..Every other 
printed book — geogtaphies, hymn- 
books, ete.-—were also quickly bought, 
and two hundred or more would-be 


buyers were turned away  disap- 
pointed. A Gospel ship is worth 
while. 


Missions in New Guinea 


_the natives of Papua, of New 
Guinea, have been notorious for many 
years for their ferocity and cruelty. 
Che annual report on Papua presented 
to the House of Representatives in 
Australia, shows that a great 1mprove- 
ment is taking place. The natives in 
the central division no longer “‘require 
Watching.” The mountaineers are in 


‘cities. 


the stone age, and are difficult to un- 
derstand. In the southeastern dis- 
tricts, where the Methodist Mission is 
located, the natives are law-abiding 
citizens. One reference in the report 
is of special interest to the churches. 
The civilizing influences exercised by 
the missions are cordially recognized. 
The report states that it would be safe 
for a white man to travel unarmed 
from the Purari Delta to the German 
boundary, far safer than to walk at 
night through parts of some of the 
cities of Europe and Australia. And 
this result is attributed to the efforts 
of the missionaries. “It can not,” says 
the Sydney Messenger, “be too much 
insisted upon that the present state of 
things has been brought about by the 
assurances of such men as Chalmers 
and Lawes, that the rights of the na- 
tives would be respected, especially in 
regard to their land. The result 1s con- 
fidence in the British power.” 


The Fruits of the Gospel 


The Governor of British New 
Guinea gives the following beautiful 
tribute to the work of the faithful 
Christian missionaries in that hard and 
dangerous field. [le says in his an- 
nual report: “We believe that it would 
be safer for a white man to travel 
without arms from the delta of the 
Purari to the border of German New 
Guinea than to walk at night through 
certain quarters of many [uropean 
This, to a large measure, 1s 
the fruit of missionary work. ‘The 
debt which the government owes the 
mission is by far larger than any 
amount of taxes which it may donate 
to the work.”’ 

A former Governor, Le Hunt, once 
declared: “The government owes all 
to the mission. It would have to dou- 
ble, or rather quadruple, its efforts 
without the little white-painted houses, 
scattered along the coast, in which the 
missionaries live. Every penny which 
is contributed to missionary work 1s 
also a contribution to the government 
of the country. Every penny donated 
to missionary effort saves the govern- 
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ment one pound sterling, because the a living church. After much prayer 


missionary work brings peace, law, 
and order.” 


Native Workers in Fiji 


The native agents of the Methodist 
Church in Fiji are a body of men for 
whom any church might be justly 
very thankful. They are men with 
ordinary human weaknesses, but also 
men endued with much heavenly grace 
and virtue. While not blind to their 
failings, the missionaries speak of them 
with genuine respect as men who, on 
the whole, witness a good confession 
in a “gratifying amount of energy 
and faithfulness in the discharge of 
their duties.” The work of God in 
Fiji is much indebted to these humble 
workers for the success achieved. 
There is a growing financial prosperity 
among the Fijians, and they show 
their love to the cause of God by in- 
creased liberality. The Ra circuit has 
increased its gift in 1908 by £600 on 
that of 1907. In the Suva circuit, a 
small village of 300 people all told, 
gave £74, in addition to their expendi- 
ture during the years in church build- 
ing. The same spirit of liberality 
shows itself in most of the circuits of 
Fiji. 

Indian Missionaries Sought for Fiji 

Two Wesleyan missionaries from 
the Fiji Islands visited India in De- 
cember last. ‘They went to Bareilly 
on their journeys and made no secret 
of their earnest desire to get some 
Hindustani workers for their mission 
in F1j1, where they are conducting mis- 
sion work among the 40,000 Hindu- 
stani people who are in the [*1ji Islands. 
Dr. Mansell told them they might 
make an address to the theological 
students and make as definite an ap- 
peal as they would wish and if any 
of the students volunteered to go he 
would do all in his power to help them 
to go. He was not prepared, however, 
for the response that came. Seven of 
the men came forward and exprest 
a willingness to go as mission workers 
to that foreign field. Such a splendid 
response to a missionary appeal is 
surely an evidence that our church is 


and deliberation four of the candidates 
were chosen—a fifth was_ selected 
from one of our former students, who 
has a brother in Fiji and these five, 
with a Wesleyan catechist who came 
to India to get a wife and is now re- 
turning, are all to sail on the next 
steamer for Fiji. They will be ac- 
companied with their wives—a goodly 
band of Hindustani Methodist foreign 
missionaries.—I/ndian Witness. 


“The “Samoan Islands,” says Rev. 
J. W. Hills, of Upolu, Samoa, “divided 
between Germany and America politi- 
cally, are filled with ardent Christians, 
and these are imbued with the utmost 
enthusiasm for missions to other parts 
of the Pacific, while nowhere in the 
world 1s there a larger proportion of 
Christian Endeavor work. Indeed, 
much of the very best of our mission- 
ary work among this charming race 
is done on the Christian Endeavor 
plan, which has peculiar attractions 
for them, and forms a solid, integral, 
and permanent part of our system. 

“The missionary work which 
these Endeavor societies take an in- 
valuable share is a marvelous one. 
We are now each year sending five or 
six couples of native evangelists to 
New: Guinea. That immense island 
is now looked upon as our great field 
of missionary enterprise. The climate 
is dangerous, yet we always find eager 
and able recruits ready to fill all gaps. 
And all the work is done at little ex- 
pense to the London Missionary 5o- 
ciety. For even our students in the 
training-college build their own houses 
and cultivate their own crops for their 
food. In a very few years we were 
able to place native ministers in every 
village in Samoa.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


AMERICA 


Heroic Samoan Endeavorers 


The Aggressive Laymen 
Fifty Men’s Missionary Corven- 
tions in six months, culminating in 4 
National Missionary Congress 1 
April, 1910, is the program now being 
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arranged by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. It is the most extensive 
educational effort undertaken by com- 
bined Christianity in modern times. 
Canada has already adopted a Na- 
tional Missionary program, looking 
toward the adequate extension of her 
ageressive efforts at home, and to 
the fourfold multiplication of her 
missionary force and offerings in be- 
half of the non-Christian world. A 
number of the largest denominations 
in the United States have adopted 
policies during the past two years, 
calling for doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling of the entire foreign mis- 
sionary operations. Men are being 
powerfully moved in many parts of 
the Church to give themselves and 
their possessions as never before to 
the work of redeeming the whole race. 
lor the first time since the apostolic 
age there are multiplying indications 
that the Church as a whole is about 
to undertake seriously her task of 
preaching the Gospel to the whole 
world. 


Summer Evangelism in New York 


Two evangelistic campaigns are to 
be conducted this summer in _ the 
American metropolis. The National 
Bible Institute has already carried on 
remarkably successful outdoor meet- 
ines in the summer months. Many 


non-church goers have heard the Gos- - 


pel in Madison Square and in Union 
Square, and many have received 
Christ as their Savior. During the 
present season night meetings will be 
conducted also at “Living Waters 
Mission,” 23 Delancey street, and 2,000 
evangelistic services will be held. This 
is an opportunity for those who are 
secking rest in summer outings to help 
by supporting this work to save men 
and women who are in the heat and 
sin of the city. The New York 
evangelistic Committee will also con- 
duct their usual tent meetings. 


Baptist Societies Out of Debt 


the announcement has just been 
made at the headquarters of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union that $1,500,000 
has been raised among the Baptist 
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churches and through legacies since 
last June, so that the three great mis- 
sionary societies are now free from 
debt. ‘The contributions of the year 
show an increase of over $200,000 to 
the work of home and foreign mis- 
sions and an immense increase in spe- 
cial gifts and legacies, and provide 
also sufficient funds to meet all ex- 
penses for the year. The societies in- 
volved are the Baptist Missionary 
Union, the Home Mission Society, 
and the Publication Society. 


The Methodist Aim and Endeavor 


Says World-Wide Missions: “The 
General Committee has fixt the 
standard of giving for foreign mis- 
sions for 1909 at $3,000,000. This 
amount 1s neither impossible nor un- 
reasonable. Certainly it is not impos- 
sible for our membership to average 
the cost of a two-cent postage stamp 
each week, nor will any one say that 
it is unreasonable. An average of two 
cents a week for our 3,350,000 mem- 
bers aggregates $3,484,000, or $484,- 
ooo more than the General Conference 
standard. Last year our people gave 
for foreign missions as follows: Board 
of Foreign Missions, $1,342,336; Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary. Society, 
$673,419 ; total, $2,015,755, an aver- 
age of sixty cents per member. 


Training the Young to Give 


lor at least thirty years the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has been con- 
stantly training the children and youth 
of its congregations to contribute con- 
scientiously and regularly to missions, 
the Lenten season of each bringing 
the climax. The work is done largely 
through a Sunday-school auxiliary. 
As a result the gifts from this source 
to the missionary treasury have stead- 
ily increased from $7,071 in 1878 to 
$29,323 in 1888, and from $82,070 in 
1898 to $137,914 last year. ‘The total 


for thirty-one years is $2,003,211. Asa 
further stimulus to interest and activ- 
ity The Spirit of Missions for March 
is a children’s number from cover to 
cover, beginning with an address “To 
by Presiding 
followed by articles 


the Younger Readers,” 
Bishop ‘Tuttle, 
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about children in many lands, and 
with illustrations to match upon well- 
nigh every page. 


What One Gift Has Achieved 


A man in Chicago seventeen years 
ago died, leaving $50,000 to the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union, stipulating 
that only the interest was to be used 
in its missionary work. During eleven 
years, in which the Union has had 
the income from this fund, it has, 
through it, started 819 Sabbath- 
schools, with 3,086 teachers and 29,- 
784 scholars; 97,559 visits have been 


guests of the evening, welcomed .by 
Mr. Frederick A. Booth, the president 
of the Presbyterian Union. The re- 
sponses by representatives of the 
young men and young women under 
appointment to various fields were full 
of inspiration, courage, loyalty to the 
cause of Christ and cheerful expecta. 
tion. It was an assembly full of en- 
couragement, and had been preceded 
by a conference to prepare the new 
recruits for the work before them. 
Ringing words of cheer and advice 
were given by the veteran mission- 


aries, Kév>Albert A. Fulton, of China, | 


paid to the homes of the people; 8,577. and Dr. Eugéte_P. Dunlop, of Siam. —/ 
~ meetings have been held; 6,149 Bibles RE 


and Testaments and $6,693 worth of 
religious literature distributed; 3,676 
persons have been converted, and 61 
churches have been organized. 


The Place One Church Gives to Missions 


S. E. Gilbert writes from Phila- 
delphia to the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine: 


The Gethsemane Baptist Bible School 
is thoroughly missionary. Commencing 
with the little beginners they are taught 
missions, and make a yearly offering, as 
do also the children in the primary de- 
partment. The junior and intermediate 
departments make their offerings weekly. 
For the remainder of the school we have 
a missionary union, under whose auspices 
special services are held the third Sunday 
in the month, at which time an offering 
is made for missions. About 30 classes 
are corresponding with missionaries in 
different fields, andthe letters as they 
are received and edited are presented to 
the school each month. Some of our 
classes are supporting beds in missionary 
hospitals. Our pastor conducts a weekly 
mission study class consisting of at least 
50 members. This is made up largely 
from the school. He also gives a muis- 
sionary lecture once a month for the 
young people. 


Outgoing Missionaries 


The annual dinner given by the 


_ Presbyterian Union of New York to 


the newly appointed foreign mission- 
aries, and to those returning to their 
fields after furlough, was given in the 
Hotel Savoy, New York, on Monday 
evening, June 7th. 

There were 62 young mission- 
aries and 32 on furlough who were 


Southern Presbyterian Gains 


The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has increased its offerings to foreign 
missions the past year about 27 per 
cent, having gone up from $323,000 to 
$412,000. Next year the leaders of 
the church hope to make equally as 
great a gain, and count on establish- 
ing missionary committees in every 
church. The chairman of the move- 
ment says that one of the methods 
suggested is the reading of the Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 


The Orient in Boston 


For a year or two London has been 
stirred by great missionary pageants, 
and plans are now well advanced for 
a similar exposition in Boston during 
the spring of 1910. As its nature be- 
comes more generally known expres- 
sions of approval are being reccived 
from all sides. While in England the 
expositions have been conducted by a 
single society, 58 organizations are Co- 
operating in the Boston exposition. 
It is to be more than a mere exhibit of 
curios. Following the plan of the 
English expositions, the endeavor will 
be to present as vividly as possibie in 
the manifold forms the life and work 
in mission lands. For example, there 
will be an African village with its 
kraals and fetishes, a Chinese village 
with its pagoda and temples, an Indian 
camp, a Japanese village, a Philippine 
village, scenes from Cuba, etc. The 


central feature of the exposition will 
be “The Pageant of Light and Dark- 
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ness,’ a dramatic presentation, with 
music, of typical scenes in mission 
fields, home and foreign. 


Seeking to Restore the Fallen 


The Big Brother Movement is a 
new one in the annals of brotherhoods. 
Judge Wilkin, of the Court of Special 
Sessions of Brookly n, is deeply inter- 
ested in the big Brother movement. 
He recently addrest an _ interesting 
assembly on the working of the plan, 
reciting many incidents” to show the 
benefits of this labor of love. The 
organization 1n brooklyn 1s known as 
the Brooklyn Children’s Probation So- 
ciety. When a child has been put on 
probation by the children’s court after 
arrest, one of the big brothers is called 

1, who will take a friendly interest 
pe encourage him to do the right 
‘Manhattan 
Presbyterian Church is very much in- 
terested in this work. In kndianapolis 
and Denver similar moventents have 
been started and the movement seems 
to be steadily growing srooklyn, 
however, has been sard to have the 
best sy stem of any, and some very 
eood results have been noted. 


A Pitiful Showing 


The Foreign Missions Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention has re- 
cently published a leaflet, the diagrams 
of which quickly appeal to the eye and 
the facts of which appeal as quickly 
to the heart. T*irst it gives a summary 
of the average gifts, per member, 
Which the various leading denomina- 
tions in the United States make to the 
cause of foreign missions, and then 


it gives the statistics of the gifts made 


by the Southern Baptist churches. 
The statement, to say the least, is not 
Inspiring, in the face of the need of 
heathenism abroad and the wealth of 
the Church at home. The average 
giit, per member; in the various de- 
nominations is as. follows: Methodist 
piscopal, South, 43 cts.; Protestant 
piscopal, 66 cts.; Methodist Epis- 
copal, North, 67 cts.; Baptist, North, 
7© cts. ; Congregational, go cts.; Pres- 
ps terian, North, $1.08; Presbyterian, 

South, $1.09; Reformed Churches, 


$1.48; United Presbyterian, 


$45,480. 


the Central 
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$2.04. 
The average gift per member of the 
Southern Baptists is 20 cts.; and out 
of 20,854 Baptist churches in the 
South, 10,769 give something to for- 
eign missions, and 10,085 give abso- 
lutely nothing |! 


Presbyterian Advance 


The Board of Foreign Missions 
completed its year on April 30. There 
was an increase of $140,721 in the re- 
ceipts of the year over the preceding 
vear. [This increase was manifest 1n 
nearly every department from which 
come offerings. The church offerings 
amounted to $612,285, being an in- 
crease of $25,361. The Women's 
Board raised $384,259, an increase of 


$1487, 100. Of this amount $386,658 


“came in during the last month of the 


year. Thus, nearly one-thirdscame in 


at the last moment, and, of cdurse, the 
officers of the Board were kept in so- 
licitude up to the last. hts is prob- 


ably the largest amount ever received 
in one year. The deficit is $105,481, 
which is considerably less than the 
deficit of $170,731, with which the 
books were closed one year ago. 


A Harvard Hospital in China 


Dr. W. B. Edwards, of Harvard 
Medical School, is soon to leave for 
China to select a site for a medical 
school and hospital; the same to be 
non-sectarian, and the funds for estab- 
lishing and maintaining it to be sup- 
plied through the Harvard faculty. 
President Eliot is president of” the 
board, of which the other members are 
connected with the Harvard faculty. 
Harvard graduates are expected to 
supply the funds required. 


An Indian Y. M. C. A. 


A Y. M. C. A. member has received 
a distinction such as has been confer- 
red but once in twenty-eight years. Mr. 
Itrank W. Pearsall, secretary of the 
State force of the New York Y. M. 
C. A., has been adopted into the Se- 
neca tribe of the Iroquois nation, 
with all the rites observed for cen- 
turies by the Indians, and received an 


Indian name meaning “He who-lifts- 


‘The total amount raised was 
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up.’ Mr. Pearsall was called two 
years ago to visita new Y. M. C. A. 
group formed among the Tunesee In- 
dians on the Alleghany reservation, 
and helped them to get a headquarters 
building costing $1,600. The work of 
evangelization developed in a wonder- 
ful manner among the neighboring 
tribes, transforming their social con- 
ditions and obtaining a splendid suc- 
cess in the struggle against drink. It 
is in recognition of his work that this 
honor was conferred upon Mr. Pear- 
sall, an honor shown only to one who 


_Aas done the tribe a great service. 


Evangelizing the Navajos 


“Will this generation of Navajos be 
evangelized?” asks Rev. Wm. R. 
Johnston of Arizona. Face the stub- 
born facts. In November, 1867, the 
Military Department, after holding the 
Navajos captive for four years at 
Bosque Rodundo, N. M., transferred 
7,304 of them to their old homes in 
northern Arizona and northwestern 
New Mexico. On September 15, 1868, 
the total number was 8,000. 

The government census of 1900 
shows them to have increased in the 
32 years to 21,835. At the same rate 
of increase there are now 27,500 occu- 
pying an area almost as large as the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The ten mission stations scattered 
around the border of their reservation 
can not effectively reach more than 


5,000, leaving over 22,000 among» 


whom a missionary has never gone. 
They have increased in the past ten 
years over 7,000. During this period 
seven missions have been established, 
which are able to reachywith the Gos-_ 
pel about 3,500 of théSe scattered 
nomadic people, so that to-day there 
are 3,500 more Navajos beyond the 


possible reach of the present combined 


missionary force than there were ten 
years ago. During the same time the 
government, and missions, have made 
provisions for the education of less 
than 500 Navajo children, while the 
increase of children of school age has 


‘been about 15,000. 


In the face of these facts we repeat 
the question, “Shall this generation of 


Navajos be told of the provision that 
was made for them at the cross nine- 
teen centuries ago, or shall they pass 
on into eternity as the former genera- 
tions have done?” ‘The missions at 
Tolchaco and Leup, Arizona, are try- 
ing to help solve this problem. 


Presbyterians in Porto Rico 


Rev. C. L. Thompson writes in the 
Assembly Herald: 


Within the last eight years we have 
built eight churches, costing from three 
to ten thousand dollars each, and several 
chapels varying in cost from two to 
eight hundred dollars each. We have also 
erected 7 manses, 5 hospital buildings, 
and purchased a large and commodious 
building for a girls’ school. The value 
of our property much exceeds $100,000. 
Our organized churches now number 
26, with a membership of about 2,600, 
and our missionaries are preaching the 
Gospel at nearly 100 stations. The 
Woman’s Board maintains 7 schools, 
one of them the Colegio Americano, a 
school of eight grades and reaching with 
gospel truth many of the _ influential 
families of Mayaguez. This Board also 
maintains the Presbyterian Hospital at 
San Juan. 


News from the Canal Zone 


In a letter from Ancon, dated Feb- 
ruary 16, the Rev. Charles W. Ports 
gives the following information about 
the progress of the Spanish-speaking 
work on the Isthmus of Panama: 

This week we perfect the organization 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 


of Panama, in which we have 10 Span- 
ish-speaking members. Last Sunday 


night there were 26 present at the serv- 


ice. I had the pleasure of performing 
the first baptisms in the new building. 
They were two San Blas children, sons 
of one of the fribal chiefs. I feel a great 
deal of satisfaction over this because 
these Indians are among the most ex- 
clusive of the whole continent. They 
inhabit the coast east of Colon, occupy- 
ing about one-eighth of the territory of 
the country. Up to this time no wiite 
man has succeeded in penetrating tlieir 
country and coming out alive. A short 
time ago a scientific expedition from the 
Smithsonian Institution attempted to 
cross their territory, but were able to 
penetrate only a few miles and were 
driven back with the loss of some of 
the party. These boys, if not the first, 
are among the first to be baptized by 
an evangelical missionary. This may 
mean a chance to enter their country. 


World-Wide Missions. 
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Central American Missionary Conference 


tev. James Hayter writes that the 
old city of Gautemala was stirred by 
the advent of missionaries from all 
Central America, coming together for 
the first General Missionary Confer- 
ence, May 2d to 9th, 1909. Even the 
morning papers made mention of the 
meetings that filled the ‘“Templos 
Evangelicos.” Great emphasis was 
placed on the need for wide-spread 
Bible distribution so that the printed 
Word of God might be placed in the 
hands of every man, woman and child 
so they might read it. Various helpful 
topics. were discust, such as work 
dmong  tiien, improving public .mor- 
ality, the training of children and ops 


portunities and responsibilities. 


Good News from Chile 
Rev. Jas. H. McLean, of San Fer- 


nando, went down to Valparaiso, in 
April, to assist in evangelistic meet- 
ings. There he witnessed what 
has never been known before in Chile 
Mission, a turning to the Lord in such 
numbers as reminds one of Korea. 
“In two nights,” he says, “I saw al- 
most a hundred confess Christ for the 
frst time, and without the semblance 
of frenzied emotion advance to the 
front, give their names and addresses 
and enlist in the Catechumen Class.” 
This is occasion for thanksgiving.— 
Woman's Work. 


) 
A Forward Step of the Moravians in 
Surinam 


\lore than one hundred and twenty- 
hve years ago the Moravians com- 
menced work in Dutch Guiana (Suri- 
nai), and their missionaries have 
labored faithfully successfully 
among the inhabitants of the cities, 
the Bush negroes, and the Hindu and 
Chinese coolies. Twenty years ago a 
few Javanese coolies were imported 
from the Island of Java, and when 
they proved good workers, more and 
more were brought until there are 
about six thousand of them now in 
Surinam. The Moravians felt their 
obligation to include these brown Ja- 
vanese in their ministrations of Chris- 
tian love and to send a missionary to 


them, and commissioned a laborer, 
who sailed, on April 16, for Dutch 
Guiana. He is well prepared for his 
work, because the Committee sent him 
first to Java for 18 months that he 
might familiarize himself with the lan- 
guage and customs of the country 


_ whence these Javanese coolies in Suri- 


nam came—a most commendable step 
of the Committee. 


EUROPE 
How the Bible Travels 


Last year no less than 2,300,000 
copies of the Bible were sold by the 
agents of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, and in the February issue 
of The Bible Society Gleanings there 
are two pages of pictures showing va- 
rious ways in which the-Bible travels. 
One picture shows the _ Bible-seller 
arriving at a rest-house in the Sudan 
on a camel; another a Bible-seller on a 
boat on a Siberian river; another 
shows a Bible-cart being hauled on 
to a ferry-boat to cross the Yellow 
River in China; another a covered cart 
laden with Bibles, starting on a long 
tour in New Zealand; another a Bible 
bullock-wagon in Malaysia; another a 
Bible-boat on the Euphrates; and an- 
other a Johannesburg donkey carry- 
ing a load of Bibles. 


The Number of S. P. G. Missionaries 
The Society for the Propagation of 


‘the Gospel is the oldest of British or- 


ganizations, dating from 1701. Its 
work is partly in behalf of the unevan- 
gelized, and partly for the spiritual 
benefit of British residents abroad. 
The total number of ordained mis- 
sionaries is 878, as compared with 847 
a vear ago (an increase of 31). ‘Their 


location is as follows: Asia 309, Af- | 


rica 246, Australia 43, N. America 
181, West Indies 69, S.P.G. chaplains 
in Europe and elsewhere, 30. Of the 
clergy in Asia 147 are natives com- 
pared with 140 in the previous year, 
and of 246 clergy in Africa 75 are 
natives as compared with 67 in the 
previous year. The increase in the 
number of native clergy is the most 
encouraging feature of these statistics. 
There are also nearly 200 women mis- 
sionaries and 50 European laymen. 
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The Church Missionary Society’s Report 


This organization dates only from 
1799, but holds the honor of the being 
the world’s largest society. 

The actual outlay during the last 
twelve months was £370,593, but after 
using £8,539 of the Pan-Anglican 
thank-offerings, there was still a defi- 
cit of £30,642. 

The staff of European missionaries 
includes 414 clergy and 152 laymen, 
with the wives of 3860 of these men; 
then there are 438 single ladies—ma- 
king in all 1,390. ‘The native clergy 
are 394 in number, and lay teachers 
8,000. The number of adherents (in- 
cluding catechumens) is 352,920, and 
of communicants 99,680. During the 
year 22,318 baptisms took place. 
There were in operation 2,556 schools, 
with 151,777 scholars. In connection 
with the medical work there were 
3,042 beds, in which 27,697 people 
were treated, while 1,083,398 out- 
patients also received benefit. 


The Open Door at Rome 


It is a significant fact that, prior to 
1870 (the year which proved so fatal 
to the papal claim to temporal pow- 
er), all evangelical effort was dis- 
allowed in Rome; the only exceptional 
period, possibly, being the limited one 
of the Roman Republic when the city 
was held by Garibaldi. Since 1870, 
however, the door has been open, and 
there are now thirteen or fourteen 
church buildings in Rome, three Eneg- 
lish Episcopalian, one Presbyterian, 
two Methodist, four Baptist, one Wal- 
densian, one German Lutheran, and 
one of the “Free Italian Church.” 
There are also four buildings rented 
by the Baptists. A great influence is 
flowing from the evangelical work in 
connection with these various places; 
and, in face of the fact that the 
Church of Rome held the undivided 
sway for centuries, the result is most 
encouraging. There is no just ground 
for impatience, but there is much to 
be thankful for and to rejoice over, 
and, above all, to pray earnestly for. 
The moral and social conditions of 
Rome have steadily improved in pro- 
portion to the decrease of the power 


of the Vatican in the city—Londoyn 
Christian. 


Wesleyan Foreign Missions 


At the last annual meeting it was 
reported that in the foreign field there 
had been an increase in membership 
of 3,751. It was noteworthy that two- 
thirds of this number are found in the 
districts of southern and western Af- 
rica. he spiritual work and educa- 
tional endeavors in Ceylon have been 
maintained and strengthened, in spite 
of increasing opposition of Hindus, 
Among recent converts to Christ are 
four Buddhist priests. Hyderabad re- 
ports 1,300 baptisms—and this in a 
year of exceptional distraction. ‘The 
great communities of pariahs who 
have been won for Christ are growing 
into splendid Christian churches. 

In Italy, Portugal, there 
has been remarkable fruit of toil. Con- 
verts from Roman Catholicism in 
Italy include six priests. An old Ro- 
man Catholic church has_ been ac- 
quired by purchase, and opened as a 
Methodist place of worship.—London 
Christian. 


Semi-Centenary of the Finnish Missionary 
Society 


In 1859 the Lutherans of Finland, 
Russia, founded the Finnish Mission- 
ary Society, whose headquarters be- 
came Helsingfors. In close union 
with the church and with great zeal 
the society labored in the beginning 
for the awakening of deep missionary 
zeal and enthusiasm at home, entering 
upon active work among the heathen 
only after eleven years. Then, in 
1870, it sent its first missionaries to 
the Ovambos in that part of South- 
west Africa which is now a German 
colony, and where now 12 mission- 
aries are laboring in 8 stations and 
15 out-stations, while the native con- 
eregations have 1,761 members and 
the missionary schools are attended by 
1,240 pupils. In 1903, the Finnish 
Society enlarged its sphere of activity 
and sends its missionaries to the prov- 
ince of Hunan in China. There tt 
now employs 7 missionaries who have 
gathered about 100 native Christians 
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upon the three stations. An attempt 
hy the Society to include the preaching 
of the Gospel to the Jews in its prog- 
rai met with little enthusiasm among 
its supporters and with still less en- 
couragement among the Jews. It led 
to no results, as far as we know, and 
was abandoned. ‘The income of the 
Finnish Missionary Society was al- 
most $68,000 from all sources in 1908. 


Rhenish Missionary Society 


The committee of the great Rhenish 
Society publishes a number of facts 
and figures, of which most are very 
encouraging. At the close of 1908, 
the fields of the Society remained the 
saine as heretofore in Africa, Asia, and 
()ceania. Its missionaries numbered 
162, its main stations 117, and its out- 
stations 494. The number of its na- 
tive teachers had incredsed to 846, 
and that of baptized Heathen to 137,- 
232. The income—ftor 1908 was the 
largest in the history of the Society, 
more than $250,000, yet a deficit of 
almost $25,000 hinders the progress of 
the work. 


A New Missionary for Russia 


Those who have followed with such 
prayerful interest the career of the 
beloved and lamented Dr. Baedeker in 
Kussian prisons, will be thankful to 
know that Mr. E. H. Broadbent has 
been divinely raised up to continue the 
work. He has already made several 
visits to the south of Russia and Tur- 
kestan, and has been much owned of 
God in helping sundry German breth- 
ren, who are now in the latter coun- 
try endeavoring to disseminate the 


Word of God.* 
ASIA 


Education for Turkish Women 


the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople is the only college for 
Women in that part of the world and 
receives students of many nationali- 
tics. As there has always been a strict 
ruling against the education of Mo- 
hammedan women in foreign schools, 


those who feel desirous of aiding this work 
Ot visiting prisons, so marvelously blest of God, 
ma, send contributions to No. 6 Midcombe <Aes- 
cents, Bath, England, to care of R. E. Sparks. 
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only two women of the hundreds who 
have graduated from the college have 
been Mohammedans. But both of 
these women have. filled important 
positions in social and educational life. 
One of them, Halideh Salih, has con- 
tributed a number of articles to The 
Outlook during the last year, and has 
written a great deal for the Turkish 
press. So greatly is she respected that 
she has been asked by the minister of 
public instruction to draw up a course 
of study for the schools. Such is the 
influence and standing of the educated 
women of Turkey, and “now that the 
Mohammedan women are seeking to 
be educated,’ said Dr. Patrick, the 
president, “‘the college is unable to 
take them in. More than half of the 
college buildings were destroyed three 
years ago by fire, and it is the inten- 
tion of the trustees to rebuild. Money 
for new buildings must come from 
friends of the college in this country.”’ 


Needs of Turkish-Armenian Sufferers 


The relief work in the Adana dis- 
trict of Turkey is going on under the 
direction of Rev. W. W. Peet, the 
American board treasurer at Constan- 
tinople, acting through an interna- 
tional committee on the ground, large- 
ly composed of American missionaries, 
headed by the British and American 
consuls. He reports to Ambassador 
Leishman that: “Relief work is being 
prosecuted in nine centers, where thirty 
thousand people are now being sup- 
ported. Our present endeavor 1s be- 
ing directed to rehabilitate the refu- 
eees, thus making it possible for them 
to earn a livelihood and reduce the 
number of dependents. A permanent 
provision for orphans is also required. 
If generous help is extended now, it 
will save thousands of dollars in fu- 
ture relief work and put thousands of 
people on their feet again.” 

l‘or these thirty thousand refugees 
the contributions, mainly from Eng- 
land and America, are wholly inade- 
quate. One result of the massacres 
has been a swelling of the tide of 
emigration from the Turkish provinces 
affected, most of which must flow to- 
ward America. The feeling of inse- 
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curity is natural on the part of the 
survivors and of their fellow Arme- 
nians. In this movement the widows 
and orphans of Adana province will be 
too poor and helpless to have a share. 
They must be relieved and established 
in or near their former homes. Nor 
is the sky wholly clear for the future, 
even if they are protected and helped 
to reestablishment. The authorities are 
drafting troops from Europe into the 
Asiatic cities, but there are ominous 
signs of disaffection among the garri- 
sons. The Turkish Government of the 
moment is a military dictatorship un- 
der the forms of law. Its aims are 
beneficent and have the sympathy 
of the civilized world. Its chief dan- 
ger is in this difficulty of holding the 
loyalty of the army.—The 
tionalist. 


oie magazine gives the fol- 
lowing item, especially interesting to 
mission study classes in the Nearer 
and Farther East and the Moslem 
World. 


The new Hedjaz Railway in Arabia is 
to be fitted up with the Mohammedan 
counterpart of a chapel car in the shape 
of a mosque car. The car will allow pil- 
grims to perform their devotions during 
the journey to the sacred cities. Exter- 
nally, the praying-car is only distinguish- 
able from the other cars by a minaret 
six feet six inches high. ‘The interior 
is luxuriously fitted. The floor is covered 
with the richest of Persian carpets, while 
around the sides are verses from the 
Koran appropriate to the pilgrimage, 
printed, and in letters of gold. A chart 
at one end indicates the direction of 
Mecca, and at the other end are placed 
four vessels for holding water for the 
ritual ablutions. The ordinary cars are of 
foreign make, but the wagon mosquée was 
built in Constantinople. 


INDIA 
India to be Redeemed by Indians 


A hundred years ago Carey uttered 
these words, whose significance has 
not yet been fully grasped by the mis- 
sionary enterprise of to-day: 


I conceive that the work of duly pre- 
paring as large a body as possible of 
Christian natives of India for the work 
of Christian pastors and itinerants is of 
immense importance. English missiona- 
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ries will never be able to instruct thie 


whole of India. The pecumary resources 
and the number of missionaries required 
for the Christian instruction of Hindus- 
tan can never be supplied from England, 
and India will never be turned from the 
grossness of her idolatry to serve the 
true and living God unless the Grace of 
God rest abundantly on converted na- 
tives and qualify them for mission work, 
and unless by the instrumentality oj 
those who care for India they be sent 
forth to the field. In my judgment it is 
on native evangelists that the weight of 
the great work must ultimately rest. 


Carey’s College in India 


The grandson of William Carey, the 
honored pioneer of modern missions, 
is now in America, seeking to awaken 
interest and-raise funds for the en- 
larging of Serampore College so as to 
make it an interdenominational mis- 
sionary educational institution. ‘The 
American and other mission boards 
have endorsed the project, and it is 
hoped and expected that Mr. Carey 
will be successful in his efforts. 

If energetic effort can accomplish 
this conversion of Serampore College 
into a Christian University for all In- 
dia, the scheme seems bound to be 
successful. A pamphlet prepared by 
Dr. George Howells (principal), and 
the Rev. W. Sutton Page, B.D., one of 
the professors of the college, is well 
headed “The Cradle of Modern Mlis- 
sions,’ and gives a brief survey of 
the history of Serampore College with 
reference to its proposed reorganiza- 
tion. The college was founded by the 
original William Carey in 1818, and 
travelers and strangers in Calcutta go 
yearly to the old Danish settlement to 
see the pile of buildings which are 
that great man’s monument. An ap- 
peal for the endowment and equipment 
of the college on university lines was 
issued first to British Baptists ; and the 
response was most gratifying, $100,000 
being now available for initial out!ay. 
The appeal has been extended to all 
British and American Christians in ‘he 
interests of the scheme. 


Indian Weapons in Christian Warfare 


Under this title an accomplished 
missionary, the Rev. A. Brockbank, 
pleads for more “nationalism” 


in the 
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Indian church. “Who ever,” he asks, 
“has seen chairs, and pews, and an 
organ ina Mohammedan mosque or a 
Hindu temple?” Why should those 
things, and all they represent, be nec- 


essary in a Christian church 1 in India! 


“T am not prepared to admit,” he says, 
“that foreign hymns and airs are ex- 
pressive of finer religious sentiments 
than the native bhajans are.” He has 
the same contention to make about col- 
lections. Why should they not be 
made after the native rather than after 
the European manner—+t.e., in kind 
and not in money? Sensitive Hindus, 
orthodox €nd loyal to their race, are 
apt to feel that they must become for- 
eigners before they can appreciate our 
religion. In spite of the knowledge of 
the Bible which many of them have, 
the notion is really wide-spread that 
Christianity was founded by English- 
men! 


A Milestone Passed 


A few weeks since the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Madura 
Mission was fittingly celebrated. In 
addition to strictly religious services, 
the industrial and social phases of the 
work and the respect and friendliness 
felt for the workers by state and civil 
authorities and by members of other 
missions were illustrated. A specially 
interesting feature was the dramatic 
presentation of the mission’s history, 
given by about one hundred pupils 
from the various station schools. The 
new hall of the American College re- 
ceived its dedication, and a procession 
from the different stations marched 
with banners around the city, closing 
the day with sports and fireworks. 
On the last day offerings to be sent 
to the American Board were received. 
First came a roll of nickel anna pieces, 
left for the occasion by a young wom- 
an teacher who died shortly before 
the anniversary. The first offering in 
gold was 5 gold sovereigns from the 
Bible- -women of the city. Various 
stations gave generously, as they were 
able; small village congregations con- 
tributed, as well as several Hindu 
friends, the gifts all amounting to 
about $1,500. 
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A Self-Supporting Station 


From Northwest India M. M. 
Brown, M.D., writes in the United 
Presbyterian: 


One important event has been the 
meeting of the synod at Martinpur, a 
Christian village of some hundreds and 
a very prosperous community. The land 
was granted by the government for the 
purpose of establishing a Christian vil- 
lage, and it is occupied by Christians who 
have come from the despised caste of 
the Churas. They make good farmers, 
and are getting rich in worldly goods and 
in influence. 

eople have lately built a church, 
entirely without any help from the out- 
side, and it is a marvel for India Chris- 
tians to build. They are usually so poor 
that it is difficult for them to raise 
enough to pay a pastor, but these people 
have put up a church building that 
would be a credit to an American town. 
Instead of the sun-dried brick walls of 
the ordinary house and church-building, 
it is built of burnt bricks and must have 
cost over $2,000. It is all paid for, too, 
and now they have called a pastor and 
are waking up. 

The self-support idea is gaining ead 
in the country, and at a recent meeting 
of the Gujranwalla Presbytery there 
were no less than six calls for self-sup- 
port pastors. This means that the peo- 
ple wish to support their own pastors 
and will not ask help from the mussion. 


Accessions by the Thousand 


At the North India Conference the 
committee on the state of the church 


reported 4,415 baptisms, which includ- 


ed persons from 25 different castes, 
which clearly shows that our work is 
not confined to the lower castes, and 
that the solid high caste wall has been 
stormed and breaches have been made 
in the stronghold of Hinduism. For 
people coming out of Hinduism the 
oreatest test is their abandoning idola- 
trous customs, and it was found that 
marriages have been performed ac- 
cording to Christian rites from as low 
as thirty-three and one third per cent. 
in some places to one hundred per 
cent. in others—World-Wide M1s- 
SIONS. 
A Tibetan Landowner Baptized 


The baptism of a Tibetan, much less 
a Tibetan landowner, can seldom be 
reported. Such an event, however, 
took place at Kyelang, the oldest Mo- 
ravian station in the Himalayas. “No 
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one in the homelands,” writes one of 
the missionaries, ‘has any idea what it 
means for a man like this one to be- 
come a Christian. His parents are no 
longer alive; he owns the house he 
lives in. .OQutward necessity has not 
driven him to us for assistance, for he 
has also fields belonging to him. He 
felt a certain sadness in his heart, 
which he could not get rid of, until 
he made up his mind to become a 
Christian. Then peace took possession 
of his heart. He has had to endure 
a good deal of enmity already. For 
example, he requires someone to assist 
him in his work in the fields, and for 
that reason had taken a boy. to live 
with him. When the lad’s mother 
heard that the man had become a 
Christian, she fetched her boy away at 
once. The man’s acquaintances will 
not eat with him any more. Besides 
which, there is always the possibility 
of the heathen damaging his stock and 
his fields.” For a Tibetan to become 
a Christian requires the greatest cour- 
age and self-sacrifice. A case like this 
shows why the membership in the 
Himalayan mission is so small. 


Methodist Activity in the Straits Settlements 


Says the Jndian Witness: 


The Anglo-Chinese School, connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Singapore, has spent $31,000 this year 
on new buildings and improvements, and 
has now largely increased accommoda- 
tions. The enrolment for the year was 
1,460, the average enrolment 1,074, and 
the average attendance was Jd,006. The 
staff feel the need of a “pérmanent 
evangelist who shall have his time for 


evangelistic work among the boys, but. 


thus far the expense has prevented it, 
for school funds of a grant-in-aid school 
can not be used for this purpose, and 


‘éther funds are not available. Oldham 
‘Hall is the boys’ boarding-school, con- 


nected with the Anglo-Chinese school. 
The year’s enrolment was 116, with an 
average of about 65. The boys boarding 
in this hall are from the Dutch Indies, 
Siam, Japan, the Philippines, and else- 
where. The presence of a considerable 
staff of American teachers, the exclusive 
use of English, and the splendid appoint- 
ments of the large building, in which im- 
provements worth $5,000 have been made 
this year, make this a splendid institu- 
tion for boys away from home. 


CHINA - 
A Memorial of Morrison) 

A recent visitor to Peking writes 
thus in the Presbyterian: 

After church, I saw the communion 
cup and tray of silver which were given 
by Dr. Robert Morrison, the first Prot- 
estant missionary to China, to the Amer- 
ican Board, to be used by them in cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper in the first 
organized Chinese church. It was an act 
of faith, for there was no such church 
till after his death. But in time, it was 
so used, and is in use to-day. But this 
is not the whole story. When the Box- 
ers destroyed the church in 1900, this 
silver communion service was naturally 
a part of their loot. It was sold to a 
junk-shop man, bought by a German 
gentleman in Amoy, taken to America 
after his death, and then the much-de- 
faced inscription was deciphered. It fell 
into the hands of the American Board 
again, and was sent back to Peking, 
where it is to-day. 


A University for Peking 


The Rev. Lord William Cecil, son 
of the late Marquis of Salisbury, is 
about to go to Peking to establish a 
Christian University, in which those 
who wish the highest education in 
Western branches of learning may be 
able to secure it at home. The reason 
eiven for the movement is that many 
of those who come to English univer- 
sity towns have learned Western vices. 
The movement is based on a very 
large experience. Very rarely have 
converts brought to England or Amer- 
ica for education proved to be effective 
among their owntountrymen. They 
are educated away from the native 
life. The principle involved applies 
to the whole breadth of educational 
and Christian work. Native schools 
for the natives, is the rule. 


‘*Evangelists for China ” 

A letter from the Evangelistic Work 
Committee of the China Centenary 
Missionary Conference shows that the 
missionary body in China are full) 
alive to the importance of the preac!- 
ing of the Gospel. We are doing 
much that is of great value in the di- 
rection of medical, educational, of 
other work; but the call for more 
evangelists to devote themselves to tlie 
preaching of the Gospel, and_ that 
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alone, will commend itself as worthy 
of the most serious attention on the 
part of all our churches. The num- 
her asked for—3,200 men and 1,600— 
is in one sense large; but it 1s well to 
face the fact that, humanly speaking, 
something on a much greater scale 
than has yet be@n attempted must be 
faced if a real forward movement 1s 
to be made. The same need exists 
in other parts of\the world, and the 
letter from China yeally constitutes a 
call to the home churches to a more 
adequate conception of Christian privi- 
leee and duty toward the heathen, 
who remain ignorantyof the love of 
Christ so long after He commanded 


that they should be told about it—The 
Christian. 


\ 


What One College is Doing 


Says the Missionary Herald: “The 
registrar of Tuchau College reports as 
follows: 


Sixty-six have graduated since 1894. 
Of these 34 graduated from the Chinese 
Department and 32 from the English; 32 
are actively engaged in Christian work, 
ll as preachers and 21 as teachers. Five 
are in the Theological Seminary and 3 
are Christian doctors. Eight are in the 
post-othce, two as inspectors and others 
as heads of postal stations; 7 are in the 
customs, all in charge of stations. One 
is a druggist, one an interpreter, and two 
are continuing their studies in the United 
States at Oberlin and Cornell. Four are 
teachers in government schools’ and 
three have died. Of the 66 only 4 had 
made no confession of faith in Christ at 
the time of graduation. One of the four 
made public confession of faith a few 
weeks ago. Of the 48 non-graduates 
who left during the last year of their 
course 12 are directly engaged in Chris- 
tian work, 5 as preachers and 4 as teach- 
ers and 3 in other Christian activities. 

The following provinces and countries 
were represented by the students of 
1907: Fukien, Hunan, Ang-hui, Kiangsu, 
Chehkiang, Canton, Japan, Kurile 
lands. The graduates are found in the 
following provinces and countries: Fu- 
kien, Kiangsu, Hupeh, Szechuan, Canton, 
Yunnan, Selangor, Sarawak, and_ the 
United States. 


Chinese Women Coming Into Notice 
it shows a long advance in mission 
work in China that the February num- 


ber of The Chinese Recorder is en- 
rely taken up with the one theme of 


“Women's Work for Women.” It 
was not long ago that almost nothing 
was being done, even by our mission- 
ary societies, for China’s women, and 
it is well within our remembrance, 
when Mr. Taylor urged the sending 
of women into the interior of China, 
that he was first held up to ridicule and 
then denounced as a fanatic. But 
times, thank God! rapidly 
changed. Now all missionary societies 
have adopted it as a part of their policy 
to separate married or single women 
unto the work of evangelizing the 
women of China, and several societtes 
have followed Mr. Taylors4 lead/ in 
sending women into the interior, to 
‘reach the vast numbers of women 
there, even tho this means extra hard- 
ship and something of danger. 


Students Plédging Themselves to. Christian 


Service 


Mr. John R. Mott makes the state- 
ment that no less than 186 students in 
Peking University have signed a cove- 
nant to devote their lives to the service 
of the Master. They were led to take 
this, mainly, if not wholly, through 
the influence of some of the Christian 
teachers who through all the year 
gave much time to interviews with 
the students concerning their life 
work.—Chinese Student-V olunteer. 


Chinese Officials in a Girls’ School 

luchau has an interesting example 
of the interest the Chinese officials are 
taking in the work of the civilizing 
agencies af>work in their land; there 
are 226°¢irls in the school mentioned: 
The Chinese officials have been taking 
a great deal of notice of our school 
of late, whereas before they would 
have nothing whatever to do with mis- 
sion schools. They were so pleased 
that they sent every girl a piece of 
material, and asked that they might 
send the teachers of their new gov- 
ernment schools to see our school and 
watch the children drill. They are 
now approaching me with a view to 
vetting some of our girls to teach in 
the new girls’ school, as they said they 
had had a teacher for two years and 
she could not yet get the children to 
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stand straight; and they wanted one 
also to teach mathematics, and one to 
take the head! Of course, it is just 
what we have been longing for, to get 
some of these new schools under 
Christian influence.—C. M. S. Gleaner. 


Tokens of Good in Store 


Dr. Arthur H. Smith states it as 
his belief that the past months have 
shown a marked advance in the attain- 
ment of spiritual life and power in the 
Church in China, and he regards this 
as one of the most hopeful signs of 
the present time as related to the evan- 
gelization of that land. Other writers, 
such as Bishop Bashford, voice the 
same opinion, and there seems to be 
a growing conviction on the part of 
those best informed that God is pre- 
paring to visit China with a new Dless- 


ing, to the salvation of (many sotils.— 
hina’s Millions. 


KOREA AND’ JAPAN 
A Real Marvel Among Missions 

The wonderful progress of Chris- 
tianity in Korea is one of the most 
remarkable events in the modern mis- 
sion field. Actual mission-work only 
began there about twenty-five years 
ago; but it is noteworthy that it was 
preceded by the advent into the coun- 
try of the New Testament, translated 
into Korean by missionary Ross, of 
Mukden. When the missionaries ar- 
rived they found, with astonishment, 
small circles of Koreans who had be- 
gun to believe, and were waiting for 
further instruction. The Korean 
Christians have three characteristic 
traits: they are earnest Bible-readers, 
earnest in prayer, and earnest in mis- 
sion work. It may almost be said that 
every Korean Christian seems to be 
born a missionary or an evangelist. 
Four hundred and fifty Christians met 
lately in Seoul to take counsel how 
they could best spread the glad tidings 
among their countrymen. ‘They had 
already given all the money they 
could; they. decided therefore to give 
their time and strength as a voluntary 
offering to the Lord’s work; each one 
promised a certain number of davs, so 
that before the close of the meeting 
two years of work were provided for. 


Other voluntary workers joined them, 
and the result was that after some 
months of service 2,000 souls were 
led to faith in Christ—wNordisk Mis- 
sionstidskrift. 


What One Visitor Noted 


We _ visited eight Korean Sunday- 
schools—Sunday-schools of small boys 
and small girls, of married women and 
of married men, varying from I to 300 
pupils respectively. Every room was 
flooded with sunlight and crowded with 
white, spotless, linen-drest men _. or 
women, tho nothing had been said to 
them on the subject of their appearance 
or their dress. The Christians have all 
adopted the custom of making valiant 
efforts, no matter how poor they are, to 
appear in clean clothes each Sunday. The 
effect is wonderful. Their faces shone 
like the morning, their clothes glistened 
like white satin. There were 600 gath- 
ered in one church for spe¢ial women’s 
service at eleven o'clock.’ Seatéd close 
together on the floor, facing me (I was 
at the organ on the platform), with their 
black hair securely tied back under their 
handkerchiefs, their dark eyes full of ex- 
pression, their white teeth glistening as 
they smiled at me or the speaker, they 
were truly beautiful. 


Bible Study in Earnest 


In October, 1908, I held a Bible 
study class and conference at Yung- 
byen, Korea. In order to study with me 
for one week, two of the men in the 
accompanying picture walked, there 
and back, 175 miles; three of them, 120 
miles each; four of them, Io00 miles 
each; one of them, 80 miles; one of 
them, 60 miles; three of them, 50 miles 
each; one of them 4o miles; one of 
them 20 miles, andctwo were at home. 
Six of the men only are paid workers ; 
the others earnest laymen, church 
workers wi‘iout pay.—Rev. J. Z. 
Moore. 

It Is Jesus that We Want 


The following incident is related by 
the Rev. J. H. Ritson: 


When I was in Pyeng-Yang, in North 
Korea, I heard of a woman in great do- 
mestic and spiritual trouble, who went 
out-of-doors one night and filled a bow! 
of water to the brim, so that she could 
see in its surface the reflection of the 
seven stars; and, feeling that she had 
something of heaven near at hand, she 
bowed her head over that basin, and 
prayed, “Lord, help me to believe in 
Jesus.” Her husband, a_ notoriously 
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wicked man, a gambler, was at that mo- 
ment adjusting a noose round his neck 
in an outhouse to hang himself, and, 
hearing the prayer of his wife, he came 
out and knelt by her side. He said, “It 
is Jesus that we want’; and they prayed 
together, “Lord help us to believe in 
Jesus.’ And they found Jesus, and the 
power to lead a new life. They are con- 
sistent church-members in Pyeng-Yang 
to-night.—Missionary Witness. 


Rapid Increase of Population in Japan 


The “Nouvelles de Chine, ” quoted 
by “i\atholische Missiqnen,” gives the 
follow’ ing most interesting figuires con- 
cerning the increase r population in 
The empire fof the Mikado 
had 7,017,362 inhabitants’ in. 1883, 
309,61 in 1888, 41,388,313 in 
1893, 43,763,855 in 1898, 46,732,807 
in 1903, 48,649,583 in 1906, and prob- 
ably more than 50,000,000 in 1908. 
The land is not very rich in itself, so 
that emigration must increase with the 
increasing population, and about 300,- 
000 japanese have settled in other 
countries, viz., in China and Korea 
100,000, in other parts of Asia 36,000, 
in Oceania 70,000, in America (North, 
Central and South) 90,000, in Europe 
1000. The number of Japanese in 
the different cities of Manchuria is 
surprizing, viz., in Dalny 17,000, Port 
Arthur 6,000, Antung 5,000, Liao- 
yang 3,000, and Mukden 2,000. To 
these figures we add that the first 
evangeclical missionaries entered Japan 
in July, 1859, fifty years ago, and that 
there remains much land to be possest 
by Christian forces in that country. 


AFRICA—NORTH 
A Methodist Beginning in Algiers 


Under the title “Interesting Poly- 
glot,” the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocaiv calls attention to the work of 
Our iicw missionary in North Africa, 
Dr. \’riedrich Roesch. Dr. Roesch, 
having arrived in Algiers, is now giv- 
Ing theological instriuction to a young 
native of the ‘Kabyle tribe, who may 
later be a missionary to his people. 
Dr. Roesch (perhaps his nationality 
can be guessed!) says he knows but 
little English and less French; the 
Native knows no German, little 
French, but considerable English. So, 


under the direction of an American 
missionary society, a German in a 
french colony is teaching Methodist 
doctrines to a native of North Africa 
through the medium of the English 
language. 


A Moslem’s Letter—A Correction 


The letter printed in our January 
number and credited to a Moslem con- 
vert has brought a correction from 
Rev. George Swan, of Cairo, who 
writes that the error has caused the 
author considerable distress, and has 
brought down on his head much bitter 
calumny. 

Isaiah ‘Tomanjanz is an Armenian 
Christian who consecrated 500, not 
5,000 Turkish pounds to the Lord. 

The errors were due to some con- 
fusion 1n translating obscure passages 
in the original text, and they are cor- 
rected at the request of Isaiah him- 
self. (This is. not an argument for 
the deutero-Isaiah theory !) 


The Kongo Situation 


Two American Presbyterian mis- 

sionaries, Morrison and Sheppard, 
have so tearlessly denounced Kongo 
musrule that they are being tried be- 
fore a Belgian court for their denun- 
ciation of “the Kassa1 Rubber Com- 
pany. 
- ‘The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church (South) has asked 
that special prayer be offered for their 
deliverance from any miscarriage of 
justice. The American Government 
has been petitioned to use its influence 
with the Belgian Government to have 
the trial postponed, and to see that the 
missionaries are properly represented 
when tried. Secretary Knox has re- 
plied that according to the Belgian 
law, the Belgian Government can not 
order postponement or transfer of civil 
cases in the Kongo, and that the only 
authority competent to postpone or 
transfer a case to another judicial dis- 
trict is the court itself upon petition 
of the defendants. The American 
consul at Boma its in close touch with 
the situation, and is instructed to exer- 
cise appropriate good offices. 
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Beginning in Tunis Also 


A Methodist mission has been open- 
ed in Tunis with 3 missionaries and 3 
native helpers, one of the helpers be- 
ing a converted Mohammedan, who 
has been a faithful Christian worker 
for several years. The Scriptures are 
sold in a Bible shop and meetings are 
held daily for preaching. ‘There are 
also daily visitations in the homes of 
the people. 


Baganda Teachers 


Mr. H. Bowers, who previously to 
his transfer to Uganda had had six 
years’ experience of missionary work 
in Sierra Leone, on the West Coast, 
is stationed at Mityana, the capital of 
the county of Singo, in Uganda prop- 
er. He writes: 


The district has been worked entirely 
by the Baganda themselves for the past 
year. As the result of their work there 
have been 194 baptisms, over 100 of 
them adults. This is distinctly en- 
couraging and goes to show how splen- 
didly the Baganda teachers are respond- 
ing to their call, and as they thus go 
on fulfilling God’s purpose for them, 
there should be no scruples about put- 
ting into their hands greater responsibili- 
ties in the near future, and so leave the 
Europeans free to go farther afield and 
open up new lands to become the rich 
possessions of the King of kings.—C. M. S. 
Gazette. 


Mr. Roosevelt Visits a Mission 


One of the interesting events in Mr. 
Roosevelt's visit to Africa is his per- 
sonal investigation of the Christian 
missions which have been so success- 
fully conducted at many points. While 
en route to the interior he visited the 
Africa Inland Mission station at 
Kijabe, British East Africa, and there 
saw the splendid work conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Hurlburt and his colaborers. 
After a thorough inspection Mr. 
Roosevelt said: “There is ample work 
to be done. All had best work shoul- 
der to shoulder. I believe with all my 
heart that large parts of East Africa 
will form the white man’s country. 
Make every effort to build up a pros- 
perous and numerous’ population. 


Hence I am asking the settlers to ¢o- 
operate with the missionaries, to treat 
the native justly, and bring him to q 
higher level. 

“I particularly appreciate the way 
your interdenominational industria] 
mission is striving to teach the African 
to help himself by industrial education, 
which is .a prerequisite to his perma- 
nent elevation. It seems to me that 
you are doing your work in a spirit 
of disinterested devotion to an ideal.” 


OBITUARY NOTES 
George P. Howard, of Argentina 


On June Ist, news reached the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion rooms that the Rev. George Pad- 
dock Howard, of Buenos Ayres, South 
America, died in London, May a32ist, 
after an illness of only a few hours. 
Mr. Howard was born in_ Buenos 
Ayres, February 15, 1858, received his 
education in the United States, and 
returned to Buenos Ayres, South 
America, where he became a self-sup- 
porting pastor. He joined the South 
America Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1884, in which 
conference he has served as superin- 
tendent. His son, the Rev. George 
Parkinson Howard, of La Crosse, In- 
diana, is under “appointment for 
missionary work in Eastern South 
America. 


Prof. L. J. Bertrand, of Paris 


Prof. L. J. Bertrand passed away 
on March 15th, in his eightieth year. 
Ile was known to Christians in .\mer- 
ica and England as the enthusiastic 
director of the work among ex-priests 
in |*rance. 

Altho a Protestant and descend- 
ant of an old Huguenot family, Mr. 
Bertrand understood in a remarkable 
way how to gain the confidence and al- 
fections of priests who were seeking 
the light, and had a rare discriimina- 
tion for detecting any who were shal- 
low and false. ‘To those who knew 
him intimately there was a charm 
about his personality that was spe- 
cially fascinating. 
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Tue SCOFIELD REFERENCE BiBLe. Edited by 
Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D., in consulta- 
tion with Drs. Henry G. Weston, 
James M. Gray, Wm. J. Erdman, W. 
(. Moorehead, Elmore G. Harris, A. 
G. Gaebelein and Arthur T. Pierson. 
8yvo, cloth and leather, $2.00 to $10.00. 
Oxiord University Press, New York. 
1909, 

This edition of the Old and New 
Testament is in many respects a mas- 
terpiece. It 1s intended as a guide to 
Bible students who have not "time or 
opportunity to search commentaries 
and books on theology for interpreta- 
tion and information. Here the stu- 
dent has placed at his command, in 
marvelously clear and condensed 
form, the results of years of prayerful 
study by some of the leading Biblical 
scholars of the day—and all, with the 
Bible text, references, maps and in- 
dex, in a volume no larger than an 
ordinary Bible. This is an ideal book 
for compactness, beauty of binding 
and printing, and at a low price that 
brings it within reach of all. 

Among the many unique and excel- 
lent features of this edition are the 
following: 1. A compact introduction 
to each division of the Bible—such as 
the Pentateuch, Histories, Poetry, 
Prophecies, Gospels, etc.—and to each 
of the separate books. These often 
contain illuminating suggestions, such 
as that the Gospels do not present 
biographies of Christ, but portraits; 
not aria intended to give all the 
events of His life on earth, but a rev- 
elation of His personality. 

\ special system of references 
whereby, at each important mention 
of a subject, one may find the first 
reference to that subject and the last. 
Then is given a summary. | Between 
these is a chain of references showing 
the development of the truth. For 
example, at every mention of Old 
Testament miracles one is referred to 
the next passage in which such men- 
tion occurs, also to Genesis v., 24, 
as the first and to Jonah ii., I-10, as 
the last where a note is given sum- 
marizing the Old Testament teaching 
In re: ard to miracles. 

3. ‘he foot-notes giving comments 
and interpretations on various obscure 


passages of the Bible—as on the gene- 
alogy of Christ, where it is shown 
that there are in Matthew and in Luke 
different expressions relating to the 
descent of Christ and of others in the 
genealogy. It is not said that Joseph 
begat Jesus or that Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, was the son of Hell. 

4. [he paragraph headings give an 
analysis of each book and help one to 
find a passage easily. 

5. lhe index at the close of the 
volume refers to many subjects and 
enables one to make a thorough Bib- 
lical study of each topic. 

No edition of the Bible will prob- 
ably prove as great a help to mission- 
aries and-others cut off from large use 
of commentaries, by distance, from 
libraries or from lack of time. The 
volume is edited by a conservative 
scholar for conservative students. 
The King James version is used with 
revised translations inserted. Obso- 
lete or almost obsolete words are used 
—such as “passion” to indicate the 
sufferings of Christ. The dates of 
Old Testament books are not given. 
The authorship questions yield noth- 
ing to “higher critical” findings. 
Some interpretations and notes on the 
Psalms and other passages will seem 
to many extreme or unwarranted, but 
for devout scholarship and careful 
study no one can fail to find this edit- 


‘tion of definite practical spiritual help. 


Dr. Scofield enables those who follow 
him to discover God and His revela- 
tion to man in a way that will make 
more intelligent and more useful 
Christians. 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES ON THE AFGEAN 


Frontier. By T. L. Pennell, M.D. 
lustrated. S&vo, 324 . $3.50, net. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
1909. 


Given rare opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with wild men, sixteen 
years of experience in city and village, 
hospital and haunts, a fine sense of the 
facts and fancies that will interest the 
reader, and a ready facility and felici- 
ty of description, and the result 1s 


-certain to be a volume of unusual 


merit and: interest. 


This and more is true of Dr. 
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Pennell’s record of pathos, romance, 
adventure, heroism, service, and suc- 
cess. We have rarely seen so fascina- 
ting a book or one better qualified to 
win honest opponents to a sympathy 
with foreign missions. 

There is not a dry page or an un- 
interesting paragraph in the book. 
Not theories but facts are given. Af- 
ghan character is pictured by living 
personalities rather than described. 
Afghan traditions are related and 
their influence shown by incidents. An 
inspiring story is the chapter entitled 


- “The Christian’s Revenge’’—one that 


could not fail to impress any reader 
or any audience. The stories of the 
many types of patients in the hospital 
wards are varied and entertaining as 
well as illustrative of the value o: 
medical missions. An_ unintended 
tribute to) the hospital work was given 
by a British official, who objected to 
the establishment of a dispensary in 
a certain frontier district because 
“there is no need; the people are quiet 
and law-abiding. But A— is a dis- 
turbed area and ought to have medical 
work.” 

Some of the author’s observations 
will give an insight into the character 
of the book. 

“The Afghan character is a strange 
medley of contradictory qualities, in 
which courage blends with stealth, the 
basest treachery with the most touch- 
ing fidelity, intense religious fanati- 
cism with an avarice which. will even 
induce him to~.play false to his faith, 
and a lavish hospitality with an it- 
resistible propensity for thieving.” 

“It is often asked of me whether 
I carry a revolver or other arms when 
traveling among these wild tribes. For 
a missionary to do so would not only 
be fatal to his chances of success, but 
would be a serious and constant dan- 
ger. It is impossible for him to be 
always on his guard; there must be 
times when, through fatigue or other 
reasons, he is at the mercy of those 
among whom he is dwelling. Besides 
this, there ; is nothing an Afghan covets 
more, or to steal which he is more 
ready to risk his life, than fire- 
arms. . . . My plan was, there- 


fore, to put myself entirely in their 
hands and let them see that I[ was 
trusting to their sense of honor and 
to their traditional treatment of a 
guest for my safety.” 

Whether for entertainment, infor- 
mation, or inspiration, there are few 
recent missionary books that equal 
this. The proceeds of the sales are 


to be devoted entirely to medical work 
at Thal. 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA AND TURKISH 
ARABIA. By Mrs. M. E. Hume-Griffith 
and Dr. A. Hume-Griffith.  I[llustra- 
tions and map. 8vo. 336 pp. $3.50, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1909, 


There is always mystery and ro- 
mance about the seclusion of the zena- 
na, the anderoom and the harem. 


{ There is also pathos and tragedy. No 
“foreign woman has a better opportunt 


tv to gain a knowledge of the secrets 
of these secluded sisters of the [ast 
than has the lady missionary. She 
has the patience and desire to pene- 
trate the mysteries, and her sisters of 
the veil welcome some messenger 
from the outside world. ‘They oiten 
make her their confidant and _ their 
friend. | 
Mrs. Hume-Griffith has. given us 
the interesting results of eight years’ 
residence in Persia and Turkish \ra- 
bia as the wife of a medical mission- 
ary. She has studied the women and 
their surroundings with sympathy and 
thoroughness, and written a 
oraphic story of the life of these \om- 
en who are unwelcome at birth, un- 
cared for in youth, imprisone! in 
young womanhood, unloved as \ ives, 
unhonored as mothers, and usual!\ un- 
mourned in death. The picture is not 
a pleasant one, but has its hunicrous 
side, and must awaken sympath) and 
desire to help these victims of {alse 
religion and erring sociology. The 
picture of child labor is distr: sing 
and one does not gain a view of ‘slam 
that accords with that presente: by 
its Western devotees. 
There is no better volume to give 
an inside picture of the socia’ uaa 
domestic life of the Persian wom’ 
Chapter III draws a terrible | ture 
of the physical sufferings of “child 
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workers. Kerman, a city of 40,000 
‘nhabitants, where Mrs. Hume-Griffith 
resided for a time, is celebrated for 
the manufacture of carpets varying in 
price from $12 to $5,000 each. These 
are entirely on  hand-looms, 
which are generally kept in an under- 
eround vaulted room, often with 
water running through the center. At 
each loom there are three or four 
workers, sometimes a man and two or 
three children, but occasionally the 
owner uses only boys and girls for 
the weaving, a man acting as overseer 
to the children. It.is no uncommon 
thing for these childrén to start their 
labor at the age of five or six, working 
from sunrise to sunset in summer, and 
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a chapter on the relation of the sac- 
raments to the resurrection, show- 
ing the relation of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper to the raising of 
Christ from the dead. 

Every minister and missionary 
should read and master this argu- 
ment. It has novelty without that 
kind of originality to which Parke 
Godwin referred when he said, 
‘There is original investigation where 
the originality surpasses the investi- 
gation.” 


YounGc Cuina. By Archdeacon Moule. 

Illustrated. 8vo, 83 pp. $1.00, _net. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London; George 
H. Doran, 35. West Thirty-second 


Street, New York. 1908. 


for two or three héurs after sunset 1n___Not many veteran missionaries can 


winter, receiving as a reward of their 
toil an equivalent of twopence or even 
less per day. As a result of this abom1- 
nable sweating system is that to-day 
there are hundreds of little children in 
Kerman, from eight to nine years of 
age, confirmed cripples from rheu- 
matisin and other diseases. 


RESURRECTION GospEL. By Rev. John Rob- 
son, D.D. I2mo. 5s. Oliphant, An- 
derson & Ferrier, London. 1908. 


This treatise on Christ’s great 
missionary commandment is a con- 
vincing and illuminating discussion 
of the theme—more complete than 
any other we have seen: It shows 
the vital connection between the 
resurrection of Christ and the com- 
mand to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. It demonstrates with rare 
logic that the missionary commis- 
sion is a “resurrection commission, 
and that, without Christ’s resurrec- 
tion there could be no missionary 
Gospel; that He is the Lord of the 
resurrection and that the Church 1s 
the “hurch of the resurrection; that 
the resurrection is necessary to the 
proper understanding of the three- 
loll name of God; that only, as a 
resurrection message, can the Gos- 
pel be good. news of repentance and 
lorciveness; that only so can it go 
fort!: with effective weapons and ef- 
lect've power to disciple the nations. 
Fins ily, Dr. Robson concludes with 


write acceptably for children, but 
Archdeacon Moule has not lost in- 
terest in children, nor has he forgotten 
what will interest them. He pictures 
Chinese children as they are and the 
illustrations are drawn by a Chinese 
artist. The boys and girls of the 
llowery Kingdom are described at 
home and in school, in work and play 
after the first chapter all is told in 
a way that.any child of Io or 12 
would find interesting and instructive. 


CHRISTIAN Reunion. By Frank Spence. 
I2mo, 350 pp. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 1908. 


This is a, plea for the restoration 
of the ecclesia of God. Its author 
was an inventor and manufacturer 
in the Alum Works of Manchester, 
England; a man of knowledge, bril- 
lant powers, wide culture and deep 
Christian consecration. He _ had 
studied for 50 years the divided con- 
dition of Christendom and the ef- 
fects of such disunion in the centers 
of population in Christian lands. He 
lamented the wars of the sects which 
were rending England in twain; the 
failure of disorganized effort to up- 
lift the masses of the. people and to 
cope with the great social evils of 
the day, such as drink and gambling 
and impurity. He felt that material- 
ism and sacerdotalism were growing, 
and that the loss of unity was a loss 
of authority and of power to in- 
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fluence public sentiment at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Spence had become convinced 
that the divine remedy for the sun- 
dered membership of the body of 
Christ was for His. people in every 
town and village to unite on the basis 
of the great fundamentals—not entire- 
ly ignoring but remanding to an in- 
ferior place their differences, so as 
to constitute in every nucleus of 
population what would be essen- 
tially one ecclesia or church, 

ae would advise that various com- 

ittees be appointed from this 


be ited body to attend to all the 


various matters that might pertain 
to the body, ecclesiastic. or politic, 
dividing up the work in such a way 
as to cover all departments, to insure 
diversity and at the same time not 
to sacrifice unity. He _ specifies 
twenty or thirty directions in which 
the various denominations © could 
harmoniously unite their efforts with 
ereat economy, both of strength and 
money, as in schools, city missions, 
evangelistic meetings, Christian asso- 
ciations of young men and young 
women, summer conventions, bible 
and tract distribution, etc. 

The book is probably the most 
careful and exhaustive treatment of 
this general subject~that has been 
produced within the halt-century. It 
shows on every\page caution, an ac- 
curate and careful gathering of facts 
and statistics, and mature judgment. 
Its foot-notes are copious references 
to the Scriptures and to the best 
literature upon the subject. The 
book is an important contribution to 
the question which just now is ab- 
sorbing much attention in the Chris- 
tian world as to the federation of the 
churches. 


Mission HanopicraFt. By Lila and 
Adelia B. Beard. Paper. Illustrated. 
12mo, 140 pp. 50 cents. Woman's 
Board of Home Missions (Presby- 


terian), New York. 1908. 


There is no excuse for failing to 
make home missions interesting with 
the aid of this practical book of plans. 
Clothes-pins and paper, pins and simi- 


lar simple articles, enable the leader 
to build settlers’ forts and books, In- 
dian encampments and frontier towns. 
len chapters definitely describe and 
picture ten plans for meetings where 
play with a purpose will prove de- 
lightful for young children. 


THE SIFTING OF Puitip. By Everet T. 
Tomlinson, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. Amer- 


ican Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. 1908. 


The home mission field offers an un- 
usual opportunity for stirring fiction 
of heroism/and romance—the type so 
well represented by Ralph Connor. Dr. 
Tomlinson has entered the field with a 
eood wholesome trilogy of home- 
nussion stories, which give a vivid pic- 
ture of conditions on the frontier, and 
awaken in the reader a deep sympathy 
for the men and women who are liy- 
ing lives of self-sacrifice on the fron- 
tier. The story of “Philip” and his 
unique method of courtship can not 
be called first-class fiction, either in 
the delineation of character, choice of 
diction, or the ability evidenced in plot 
and stirring scenes described. The 
story also weakens toward the close as 
the change in the hero and_ the 
strength of the characters and the pur- 
pose of the book are less marked. 


THE Joy OF —- Stupy. By Harrington 
Lees. 


This is one of the new English 
church hand-books and a very valu- 
able one. It is a book for minisiers, 
missionaries, and students, written 
with simplicity but power. Its princi- 
pal merit is that it is so plain tiere 
is no obscurity. Ideas do not faintly 
gleam out like stars through the must. 
The author does not say anything 
until it is first clear in his own mind; 
then he makes it clear to the mind of 
his reader. One is not imprest that 
the author is trying to write a book, 
but that he has something to say and 
therefore says it. It is short, only 
125 pages, and is carefully adapte for 
translation in other languages. We 
commend it to the notice of mis.10n- 
aries and teachers particularly. 
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Dr. Lee. By Marshall Broomhall. 16mo, 
61 pp. 6d, net. China Inland Mission, 
London. 1908. 


Any who doubt the true conversion 
of Chinese and their ability to take a 
high place among Christian leaders 
should read this little book. Dr. Lee 
was a blessing not only to his fellow 
countrymen, but to the missionaries 
as well. He was a man of power, a 
man of prayer, holy in life and wise in 
counsel. He died at the age of thirty- 
three, when many were looking to him 
as a unique Christian teacher of his 
race. His life shows the value of 
Western education to the Chinese lead- 
ers, and that they can be trusted to 
conduct the affairs of the Church in 
China. 

INTOXICANTS AND Drucs IN ALL LANDS 
AND Times. By Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
F. Crofts and Misses Mary and Mar- 
garet Leitch. 12mo, 288 pp. Cloth, 75 


cents; paper, 35 cents. International 
Reform Bureau. Washington. 1900. 
Not only Christians, but other 


statesmen and _ philanthropists are 
awaking to the danger of the general 
use of intoxicants and drugs. It is a 
short-sighted, ruinous policy that per- 
mits for the sake of revenue a trade 
that destroys body, mind and morals. 

Mr. Merwin tells a story to stir the 
blood of every lover of God and man. 
China's curse in the opium habit 1s 
clearly set forth by one who saw the 
results on a personal tour of investiga- 
tion. It is a story of short-sighted 
British tyranny, of terrible conse- 
quences of the opium habit in China, 
the increase of importation into British 
colonies and elsewhere and the strug- 
gle of China to free herself from the 
curse. Great Britain bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility for her support of the traf- 
fc. The export of Bengal opium has 
actually increased during the past two 

'’. and Mrs. Crafts, in the tenth 
ae reviawa edition of their book, in- 
clude the facts, legislation and main 
utterances in regard to intoxicants and 
Opium in all lands. It is chiefly val- 
uable to those who speak or write on 
the subject. 
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SOME PAMPHLETS 


Among the recent pamphlets and 
leaflet publications of the mission 
boards are some that deserve special 
notice. ‘The Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions has published a 
pamphlet setting forth “The Dis- 
trict Missionary Responsibility of 
the Presbyterian Church.’ This is 
the result of correspondence with 
the various missionaries. It is esti- 
mated that this branch of the Church 
should assume the responsibility of 
100,000,000 of the unevangelized. To 
fulfil this responsibility they would 
need 4,00Q missiomaries (instead of 
less than 900) and $6,000,000 in 
place of $1,200,000. The replies of 
the missionaries to inquiries shows 

caretul calculation, and on the whole 

conservative estimates—one male or 
female missionary for every 25,000 
A careful state- 
ment 1s made as to the number and 
character of missionaries needed for 
each station to overtake the respon- 
sibility in the next twenty years. 

Mr. Fayette A. McKenzie, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has printed an ex- 
cellent thesis on “The Indian in Re- 
lation to the White Population 
of the United States.” This pam- 
phlet, after an _ historical review, 
discusses the status of the I[n- 
the results of citizenship, the 
use of trust funds, and of educational 
methods. The chapter on mission 
work is very inadequate because of 
its brevity. ‘The discussion shows 
a remarkably clear grasp of the sit- 
uation. The problem of how best to 
develop the Indian and make him fit 
for citizenship is not yet solved, but 
two things may be acknowledg ed— 
the necessity for sound religious as 
well as secular education and the 
necessity of teaching the Indian that 
he must work to live and not depend 
on tribal funds for support. 

“The Uprising of Men for World 
Conquest” by Dr. Samuel b. Capen, 
and and Missions” by ‘Talcott 
Williams are two excellent forward- 
movement addresses. 
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NEW BOOKS 


From DarkNeEss To Licut. The Story of 
Negro Progress. By Mary Helm. 
Frontispiece, 12mo, 218 pp. 50 cents, 
net. Fleming H. Revell Co. New 
York. 1909. 

Irom ZOROASTER TO Curist. An Autobio- 
eraphical Sketch of the Rev. Dhanyjib- 
hai Nauroji. The First Modern Con- 
vert to Christianity from the Zoroas- 
trian Religion. With Introduction by 
the Rev. D. Mackichan, D.D., LL.D. 
Frontispiece, 12mo, 93 pp. 2s, net. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Edin- 
burgh. 1909. 

“THe Betovep.” An Iowa Boy in the 
Jungle of Africa. Charles Warner Mc- 
Cleary, His Life, Letters and Work. 
Loving Tributes by Dr. A. W. Halsey, 
Dr. Orville Reed, Rev. Melvin Fraser. 
Edited by John Frederick Hinkhouse, 
M.A., D.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 294 pp. 
Fairfield, Lowa. 

A HEATHEN. ~ By Lois M. Buck. 12mo, 
50 cents. Eaton & Mains, New York. 
1909. 

Tuey Must, or God and the Social Dem- 
ocracy. By Herman Kutter. 12mo. 


Cooperative Printing Co., Chicago. 
1909. 


RECENT MISSIONARY PAMPHLETS 


Story OF Our RAjJPUTANA Mission. by 
Rev. Frank Ashcroft, M.A. Illustrated. 
l6mo., 137 pp. 6d, net. Oliphant, An- 
derson & Ferrier, Edinburgh. 1909. 

I:NVELOPE SERIES. (Quarterly.) October, 
1908. Vol. XI. No. 3. Annual Sub- 
scription, 10 cents. American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Boston, Mass. 

ENVELOPE SERIES. (Quarterly.) January, 
1909. Vol. XI. No. 4 Annual Sub- 
scription, 10 cents. American Board of 
Gommissioners for Foreign Muissrons, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tue Boston CONFERENCE OF THE LAYMEN’S 
Missionary MovEMENT. November 
22, 1908. What it Was, What it Did, 
and How. By Rev. Warren P. Lan- 
ders. 64 pp. American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Bos- 
ton. 

IoRWARD MovEMENTS IN AFRICA. By 
Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell. 20 pp. 
5 cents. Board of Foreign Missions, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Four YEARS IN LiperiA. By Bishop 
Isaiah B. Scott. 13 pp. 5’ cents. 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York. 

Miss1ioNARY Books FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
As suggested by the International Sun- 
day-school Association, Chicago, 
10 pp. 

Our SHARE OF THE WorLp. By-J. Camp- 
bell White. 23 pp. Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, 1 Madison Ave., New 
Y ork. 


July 


MetuHops OF ENLISTING MEN IN Missions. 
By J. Campbell White. 32 pp. Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, New 
Y ork. 

Tut LAYMEN IN Missionary Work. By 
Silas McBee. 15 pp. Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, New York. 


THE GENESIS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
LLAYMENS MIssIONARY MOVEMENT. By 
J. Campbell White. 11 pp. Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, New York. 


MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. By the 
Hon. Willtam H. Taft. 14 pp. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. 


l‘OREIGN MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN Unity. 
By Robert E. Speer. 16 pp. Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, New York. 


Gop's Purposes IN Tuts Ace. By Prof. 
kK. F. Stroeter. 46 pp. Price 10 cents. 
Charles C. Cook, New York. 


Woman’s Ministry. By Mrs. “Geo. C. 
Needham. 65 pp. 10 cents. Charles 
C. Cook, New York. 

STUDIES IN AMERICAN SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 
Il. The Liquor Problem. Edited by 
Richard Henry Edwards. 32 pp. 10 


cents. Richard Henry Edwards, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


SIUDIES IN AMERICAN SOcIAL CONDITIONS. 
2. The Negro Problem. Edited by 
Richard Henry Edwards. 30 pp. 10 
cents. Richard Henry Edwards, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN SOcrIAL CONDITIONS. 
3. Immigration. Edited by Richard 
Kichard Henry Edwards. 49 pp. 10 
cents. Richard Henry Edwards, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN SociAL CONDITIONS. 
4. The Labor Problem. Edited by 
Henry Edwards. 32 pp. 10 cents. 
Richard Henry Edwards, Madison, 
Wis. 

Missions: SoME REASONS AND REoOUIRE- 
MENT FOR IHEM. By Oscar. Roberts. 
4 cents. Oscar Roberts, Westfield, Ind. 

JAPAN FOR Curist. By Rev. Charles L. 
Brown, D.D. 65 pp. gents. Lu- 
theran Board of Publication, Columbia, 

Twenty Picrure-stupy Art Post 
OF THE MIssION [FIELDS OF THE W oRLD. 
4s, dozen. 1s, 3d per 100. Missionary 
Helps Depot, Liverpool. 

Morice’s ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. The Chi- 
nese Empire and Japan. 36 pp. [u- 


gene L. Morice, London, W. C. 
England. 


THE CRADLE OF Mopern Misstons—A 
History of Serampore College, |:dia. 
By Dr. George Howells. 

THE YEAR 1908 IN THE Kox Karpo. By 
Rev. and Mrs. George P. Pierson, 
Japan. 
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